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FOREWORD 



People in mil walks ^ of life^ espeQially those whose Jobs entail high 
degrees of responsibility and acaountability, experience daily battles with ^ 
potentially detrimental Job stress. Teachers do rfbt hwe a monopjoly on 
work-related stresSi but thtlrs is' a special* oase. = ^^ ■ 

In publi3hing this i af cTr rat ion analysis product^ the ERIC Clea^inghbuse. 
on Teacher Eduoatlon is fulfilling an obligation to assist olassr»bom 
praetionars with the prbblems- they face* This monograph is not.intendecl as ari 
all-enQODQpassing treatise on the topia of stress. . It is- a practical guide for 
identifying and managing those stressors that are the specific donain of the 
individual --exeroise, dieij sleep, interpersonal relations^ timeX^nd conflict 
management^ and relaxation. To set the stagep^ the authors briefly' discuss 
: 9peoiflc causes of teacher stress and research 'on stress in ^ general.' ,^ They 
include numerous activities and- techniques for teachers to use in exploring 
the stressors in their work (and personal) lives. - . ^ 

^e Clearinghouse gratefully acknowledges the prof essionfl contributions 
.of the^ authors, Dennis Sparks and Janice Hammond. Dr. Sparks is director of 
"the Northwest Staff Developments Center, a state and federally funded teacher 
center that serves seven school dfstriqts in ' northwest Wayne Cbuntyj Mich. 
Dr. Hammond is a staff development consultant with the Wayne County ' 
Intermediate School District. Acknowledgeraents also go to the three content 
reviewers v^ose conffiDents were valuable in preparing the final manuscript. 

Also, the Clearinghouse is pleased that ^ceement i^s reached with the 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, ^oreationj,, and Dance to 
co-publish the monograph* - ^ ^ 

ERIC, the Educational Resources Inform tionf Center, is a nationwide \ 
information storage and retrieval system of-" the National* Institute of 
Education. Through its network of 16 special^ed clearinghouses, ERIC 
collects, evaluates, abstracts, and indexes .educational literature, much of" 
which is uravailable from other sources. Document literature ^includes projeo-t 
descriptions, curriculum guides^, instructional materia:^, conference^ speeches, 
and many other kinds of nonjouraal articles and papers ^ ^ / ' 

Readers are invited and encouraged bo conment on this monograph and to 
submit related documents to the Clearinghouse for possible inclusion in . the 
ERIC system. For InfornBtion, write or call the Senior Information Analyst, 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, One Dupont Circle, Suite 610, - 
Washington, DC 20036, .or (20^) 293-2450. - > 




SHARON G.^ BOARDMAN 
Editor, ERIC ^Clearinghouse 
on Teacher Education 
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' ^ ' . - ^ ■ . ^ .-^^ ' . . ' . -.- . --'^ = - ■ . 

' ^ * ' ' ^ PREFACE _ . • " * 

■ . , ■ . . r ■ ' . \ V . 

' ^ • . ■ * _ ■ ^ . ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

As teachers and admin is t rat or Sj we! have long r<icognJ.Eed th% signifitfanoe 
of^ sfetodents ' emotional development and setT-esteem on learning and behavior, 
but only raofntly have we acknowi^dged the i^ortanoe of \the affective side of 
a teacher/a work life on Instruction and physical health* . 

bur lnvblvemen£ in helping teachers and administrators prevent and* manage 
st rasa and its adverse side effect — burnout — began in 1977. As classroom 
tpaohers in metropolitan Detroit^ -^ch, , we observed the "feeling" part of a 
teacher's' Job was not discussed ^t facuMiir meetings or in service programs. ' _ 
Hbwevar, oany taaohers seqmed to be riegatively affected by their, work, and tlie 
common synptoms of this dissatisfaction were axoMrfive 'fatiguei apathy toward 
school li^rbvefflent, and physical tensions that often le'd tortllness. The 
sensf of Joyr er^thusiasm, and hepe with which tWey had once, approached their- ^ 
students was slipping arayp and -with increasing regularity the teachers we saw 
weri overheaW lawmen ting their choice of career and pon4erlng the aauses of 
their stress, . 

In Noventoer 1977| the first author offered a'sessiori on teache^r stress at 
a large scale inservice training program ^(S^arks t979). Although th'fe 1,500 
partioipaq^s could ohoose from 20 different workshops^ more than 150 of them _ 
crowded into his session on stress, ^%ny more were turned away because there 
wgis no more space* Obviously having captured the Interest of classrogm 
teachers, this two-hour meeting provid ed 'an init^l opportunity for the . 
partlolpants to vent feelings of frustration^ po^erlessnesSp and despair about 
their work. ^ ; 

We learned much fronp this brief inservice session, Inoluding the results 
from a random san^le of. 50 teachers asked to conplete a "Job Satisfaction 
Questionnaire." Although^ they had biased views regarding this topic, their 
rftsponsef revealed depth to their feelings. Forty-five peTcent of the sjir^le 
group said that if they cpuld choose their careerd over, they would not choose 
teaching; and 70 percent indicated that they always or frequently left school 
physically or emotionally exhausted. On a positive note, 89 percent of the 
fespondents p wo e iy^i/ th emse Iv e s *as being personally involved in their work,^ 

The teachers' enthusiastic re^ons'e to'^he first workshop has led to more 
refined and systemtio strategies to address their problem of stress. 
Workshop activities have been designed't'o assist educators in identifying the 
sources of their distress and in planning effective Stress management , 
programs. We have presented' wykshd^ on this top id to thousands of'teachersf 
administrators, and other's, including sedretaries and bi4s drivers, throughout ^ 
the United States 'duritig the past three years. , . _ 

In this monograph, we present to you the things we have learned rrom our 
experiences in these workshops. We intend for the monograph to serve as a 
useful guide for an^ educator who wants to explore the effects of stress on 
his or her life* In the following pagjs you will read about the causes and 
*oonsequences of stress and also be exposed to practical stress mnagement 
techniques. Although the monograph is written for use by the individual 

■V ' ■ 

■ . . ■ • 7 ' 




teacher, it nay. also be vrnfid by' imall groups of threi to six eoliWgues who 
«tu^ its aontants ooileotively. and provide mitual support. 

T*rom parTOnal experienae, we know thkt the mhagament and 'preventidn of 
educational stress and burnout are dif f loult ta^s that may rei^uire ahai^as in 
Sife stylej^ aequisition of new ^llls, or aonfrontations with stresi-prodfloing 
pinstitutiohs. ^Np magiaal panacea exists j ahange requires perse^eranoe and * . 
batienoe from ihe individual, and, support ft*om famiiy, friends, and 
bolleaguas* However,'^the benefits for you, the teaaher,^ may inoluda a 



feclamtion of the satisf&ations that acbonpariy te%ohing yourjg people and ^ 
shaping their lives. I ^ * 

Stress and burnout affect not only mentel and physical health, but also 
performance. If the energy and enthusiasm a teaoher brings to the oiassrpom 
infliienae learning, then students Qertaiily require and deserve the attention 
cf teachers who are not distraoted and demoralized by the syi^toms oiP stress ^ 
a|nd burnout* ^ - ■ ^ 

We wish you success as ytu eng^e In your struggle with stril 
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•r * CAUSES OF OTRESS.AND BURIWUT 



Case Hlafcory * Ron B. haa teught high sGhool mathematias for^rfche 
patt 23 years* He:. has been assigned remadial as -well as advmnQed 
courts for ninth^ through twelfth graders. Althmigh Ron 'has- had hie* 
good and bad days, he nonetoeless has rBoeived Mttefaofcion f^^ 
knowing that the skills he taught would have; .lifelong /applloation, 
JiQWsver, :in the last four or five yearsV he noti-oed that he was 
losing enthusiasm for 'his work. Students seered different from 
those he reTOmbered , when ^e began te^dhing |- they seemed , less ^ 
motivated to learn and ereated more beh%yiaral probleins inl the^^ ' 
classroom and thii sahool, liflien Ron calls parents to report^ . 
^dlsbipline problei^ or aisslng hoaeworki he recei^^es verbal shrugs 
("I don't know.what to do. with him either.") or overt, hostility 
("It's your Job to gat her ^ to do ho^worki not mine."). Ron' r 
daydreams about re^tireTOnt, : but he still ha^lS or 20 more years of 
temohing. He frequeptly OQ^iains, of feelirife powerless %nd trkppedf. 

Case History . Paula , v an teacher for flv^f . 

years, is a skilled p oo^e'fcinb^rQfessional who never wanted t^do' 
anything else with her life -butl teaoh. Because of reductions in 
force in a dedlining enrollmentf sahool distrieti Paula has Peoeived 
pink slips each spring sinGe she^ began teaQhing. Each time * she was 
called' baok to her job in la^te August, but usually to a new^ soh/obl 
or grade* The resehtment and betrayal she felt /about the | .1: 
reassignraents and her eareer uwertainties denwralfsed her to the 
degree that^ her apathy -showed in. the Qlaasrooto. Paula cares deeply 
about ohildreh knd wants to give them her best^ but she saw that her 
students were being shortehanged , She decided -to look for a new . 
Q^reer outside of edUGatlon. 

Case History . After four successful years as k junior high teadhers 
Stephanie K.'^ began a ^hree-y.ear .assignment with emotionally impaired 
special eduQation .students* Stephanie Knew^ that her Job was 
important^' but she often wondered if her efforts would lead to* any ^ 
lasting changes for her seyenth graders. She found her time 
consumed by frequOTt meetings and TOuntains of paperwork, and she 
felt anger at th^ negative attitudes of some educators toward 
mainstrearaed. special eduoatibn students. Althwgh Stephanie is a 
talented teacher, she received llttlf recognition front students, 
parents, or her prtocipal. She, too, is ready to tackle a position 
with n^w challenges, but- she knows thmt few Jobs are. available in 
her school district or geographic^ area. Stephanie feels" herself 
drained emotionally and physically^ but does not know what to do. 



TeaGhing is a ^Ifflcult^task, under the best of aircumstanoga, but few ; 
educators work under optimal oonditions* Legislative demands^ for 
acQountability j widespread criticism of publlo aducation, main streaming , 
diaeiplirie problem, a^d reductions in force ^ue deGlining enroll-raehts are 
bujb a few of the forces •that are negatively affeeting the morale; and' gob 
isatlsfactlpn of .thousands of American, teiohers,* 

J The ttfrms "tea&>ier stress" and^ "burnout *^ describe th emotionai 
and physical consequences, of the strong pressures on contemporary classroom 
teachers, Teaaher stress is a frequent topic at professional conferenoee, and 
articles discussing the problem h^ve appeared in newfP^perSj popdlar^^' ' ' ^ 
periodicals > and educational Journals* Both the National Education 
Association and the American ^Pederatipn of Teachers have identified 
stress/btSrnbut as a priority ;Willard ^McGuirej presideh^ the^National 
Education Association^ lamented that^ burnout ",,.has already stricken 
tbousands>of sensitive, thoughtful, and dedicated teaohers^ — teacliiers who are 
abandoning the profesaion. 'Additional thousands may join their peers,, for 
they fear^for their physical and mental health" '(1979 j p,. 5)* 

This section describes so^e of the prominent causes bf ^stress and 
burnout p It offers a benchmrk against which teachet^s can conpare the % 
stressors that affect t^eir Job^ satisfact'ionp .and. it prbvldes a framewoi^k for 
the discussion of stress prevention and raana^meht by the individual. 

^' ^ - ■ . ^ ^' \^ ' ,^ ^ ■ . . r ^ ' : 

Research About Stress and BOTnoutf ^ ' 

Perhaps the most frequently cited research on teacher stress was 
condnc^ted ;by the OiieagQ Teachers Union ( 1978) . . In this study, more than . 
22,000 surveys ware-sent to oertified teaqhers who were union members; , * 

approximately 5,0Q0 responses were received and used for data analysis. Of 
the responding teachers, 56| had^suffered 1 physical illness that they related 
to stf»ess on the Job, and 26| attrib'uted a mental Illness to*stress on the 
job* The analysi^p^f the Job-related stress factors for these teachisrs showed 
that concerns" fc^ psychological well-being and phyaioal safety supei?seded 
pedagogic ar Issjffes, The top five strsgsqrs were involuntary transferral, 
managing disruptive children , notice of unsatls factory "'perforraanbej threats of 
personal' in jury, and overcrbwded* classrooms* The Chicago teachers peraeived 
themselves as*suffering the ill effects of stress, *and identified specific . 
elements of thair work, that were eontributin^^fe the problem^ 

A -similar study ("Disruptive Students Cause Teacher Stress" .1980) was 
conducted by the New York State toited 'teachers an affiliate of^the American 
Federation of Teachers* In this study, urpan elementary teachers reported thfe 
highest degree of^tress of mil groups surveyed, and urban teacherfe at ail 
levels experienced more stress than did theit*." suburban and rural bountenparts* 
The surveys also showed that teachers in the 31^40 age group perceived 
themaelvfs as having the greatest sthesa* . The five most stressful situations 
for the surveyed New York teacheVs were managing disruptive children, lack of . 



^*Stres3 and bilrnout affect administrators as well as teachers* Althqugh this • 
monograph focuBes primarily on classroom teachers, the concepts and techniques 
describe^d have potintial meaning f^r :all members pf the educational communitj, 
including studen^ts., ' 
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\ administrative --supporf, mlhtainini salf-q when angry, ovirGrowded * 

' olassrooffls I . and the opening week of sohool* , ' . ' .^v. 

^ \ In September 1976 » Instruotor magazin^' published a Questlomiaire on / 
teacher health and invited responses from its .300"jOOO readerst (LandsMnn 

.1978), btore than 9 jOflO teachers co^l^tetf the? questionnaire (Respondents aro. 
assumtfd; to. be tostly elemehtary teaohe^fs^ as InstruGtor 's content focuseal on 
that level). It was found th^t 8^$ of the respondents believed there were ^ 
health haiards in teaching, and ys% ripdrted that at least some of the work 
days they lost tcillness were' related ; to stre-ss or tension. These teachers * 
indicated that stress was a naJoK force affecting their health. Stressors ; 
they cited Includad largi- bias size, lack of teadhing TOterialSj incrpasdng 
discipline probleifas, public . pressures in teachers, and dlfficiUlty in accepting 

^ tha^ there are limits to i4hat schooling can achieve* 

The Newark Teacher Center (Nqw Jersey) surveyed its district teachers and 
fbtipd that approximately 75$ of the respondents reported teaching to fae 
moderately stressf\ilj^ with ,41$ indicating that their Jobs* were , very or 
extremely stressful (Newark Teacher Center Newsletter 19?9). These urban 
teaohers said that the most stressful "parts of their work had to do with . 
student characteristics, such as poor attitudes toward sdhool work^ low 
motivation, anrf behavior problems. 

Data gathered by the ^Natiqnal Education Association 'also poin\ to major 
sources of teacher/stress (McGuire 1979 h The NEfl's^ 1.979 na^tion^ide teachei* \. 
oprinion p<jll revealed that approximately ope teacher otit of 20 was physicaily : 
attacked by students on "school property during ttie 1978-79 school year. This 
figure represents a 57$ increase in assaults^ against teachers Compared with 
* the 1977-78 school year. Abo^ut a/ fourth of the respondents said that their 

. personal property was damaged at school ^u ring the 1978-79 school year.* 

A Detroit Tree Press stufly of 263 randomly .selected Detroit "public school 
teachers found that almost half of the surveyed teachers had been threatened 
with violence while at schpol,, and about one out of four had been ^assaulted by 
students, parents , or sc^oolJintruders^ C June 29 1 1980^ ; . 

School administrators also ■ face -harmful stress in their work. ' In an ^ " 
Or egbn ' study ot Superintendents, central office staff,' and prinqipals 
("Stressors that Boost Your Blood Pressure!* 1979), it ,was found 'that four oT 
the top 10 stressors were related to tiffie pressures or, the use of time. The 
five most bothersome situation-s /were : ooraplying with state, federal, and 

""organizationai rules , and^olicies; participating in Metings that "take up too 
much timey; trying to complete reports and other paperaork on timei trying^'to 
gain public approval and /or financial support for school .programs pand trying, 
to reaolve parent/school conflicts. ^ ^ . . 

R^ent research at the University of Michigan (Cabke and Kornbluh 198O) 
compared . teachers » quality of work ^ life with that of 2,000 workers of alj. 

-lAnds who were ^ included in the university *s institute of Social' Research 1977 
Quality of Eroployraent Survey. , The 'sample population included 200 southeastern 
Michigan teachers from 25 schools.- .It was found tha^ teachers were more than 
twice as^likely as' other workers nationally to report job»-related illnesses. 
Teachers listed several' ma jor sources of dissatisfaction,^ including health and 

^safe^y hazards (personal attack, risk of catching diseases from students, 
etG.), unple.asant work environment ( inadequate furniture , poor ventilation, 

. etc desire for' additional fringe benefits, Inadequate resources, and poor 
job security and mobility, Ottier findings from this sjtudy are also of 
interest.. FlV^st, teachers were found to"be less satisfied with toeir Jobs - 
than were workers from^ all categories included in the national sample.'* , 



ic , 



?nd, teacbers were more dissatisfied compared to college graduates -in other : \. 
raasions* Third, Job satisfaction among 'teaohers/varied f rom, school to ' = , 



Seoond i 
prof I 

school^ the quality, of work lif^; was higher in^^sehooia with good .epDomunioatibn 
and ^ahared declsion^making batween'^ teachers and administrators. * 



Generalizations About Stness ^d. Burnout 



There is no typical burned-out teacher ptreps and burnout affect 
r tea^'her^^at all levels in rural, suburban^, and urban schools* BeoaUse each 
_^ teacher is a imique^hum|n being, It is imj)ogsible tq list all the ■ ooourrenaes 
that cause .harmful stress, ^nd,. because taaphers are peopli^ toO| dirficultiea 
in their 'p#rsonaI lives rby affect t^e staplna^ mnfi embtionVl energy they bring 
to their ol^ssrooms* prd^ the authors experi^ees in wot*kshops md . 
one-to-one ^conversations with teachers, v.t he foJ.lotflng generalizations ^'a^ 
'Job-relate^_gtress have been drawn. ^ ^ ^ 

1 / Poor quality relationships . ; Teachers frequantii^complain of not ' 
- beinft listened to or respected by studeAts, paqehts-i adrainistrators, and^ / 

calle^ifes. Teachers also resent being forcecf- to tea0h a currioulum/ or 
' execute policies when they do not fe6l significahtly involved, in the 

decision-making prooesses that l^ad to the curriculum; or poiiGy. Iri ^dd;Ltion, 
i teachers, are stressM by the large number of interpersonal j-elationshlps 
^they encounter ifl a typical workday. .^When these relationships are emotipnally 
■ cWarged,5 a mistake in handling a situation r^y have disaatrouslimplications - 
(e.g^ , a' teacher has only seconds to decide how to .manage a dl4ruptive student 
who might beqoEie violent) . * Cormaonly, teac>iera^^go home feeli^^ that they do 
not want to s^lve a problem, resolve a confi^ct, or even carry on an extended 
conversatidn. They are simply overwhelmed byTBffir workday, 

2. Sense of isolat<ionj Tea^rers spend wmost of their workday . Isolated' 
with students, in clasaroopas. There as iittle or no opportunity for ^ .. ^' 

. constructive, .supportive discussions with eolleagues. regarding tsaohiiil 
problems or Joti-relmted feelings. The brief moments thatv teachers do have ^: : ^ 
together lend themselves readily to spperfiGial^oomplaints about' studentsv 
administration, or the school board. Repeti'tJ,ous compl^ning can be stressful 
in itself, and it tep4s to rtlnforce teachers ' feelings of hopelessness about 

: their pituationsh-^ . . ^ ' ^ \ — 

3* Feelings of powerlessness and responsibility ,. Teachers often feel 
powerless: They may have little or no control over the choice of textbooks or 
Jfche availability of instructiona%s materials; their schools may have inadequate 
libraries and poorly * heated or ventilated classrooms; and they also perceive 
that they have little influence oyer some faptors .that are related directly^o 
instruction,, including unressonably large class^siiesr disruptive students^ . 
and too wide 'a fange of abilities within classes, - They frequently are ^ ■ 
frustrated by students' negative attitudes 'toward school and learning, .poor 
work, habits, and ^'irresponsible behavior. Another element ' of helpleasness via^ - 
the sense of^lnadequacy that some teachers- experience because they have not 
been, trained^^ manage effe&tively the day-to-day prpblems of their- / 
ass^ignments ^(e,g, , emotionally impaired ^and learning disabled stu^dents^ 
\0hil4ren reading seveVal y^ars below grade level, etc.). . % ■ 

These 'events or cirGurastahces alone do' not produce stress or burnout in 




teaGhers. Rather, it is a sense of responsibility for* these sit^^^ions 
. coupled with the feeling of powe^rlfe.ssness that produces harmful stress* For ■ 
earanq^le, a teacher may feel tense ftot^knowing 'how-to help a particular student 
in clast, , Possibly the teaeher' thinks, should know what to'do to make 
fchings^^better*" ^ Another teacher with a similar student may believe.vthfet 
# "there is nothing I or anyone else can do to improve the situation*" 

Jheat^^ically both tfachers^ have^qual power, but the first teacher is likely 
to fe^'ifiore 3tresB^~^Th^^lattcr teachw~dofS not p'erceive that he or shf has 
anj^ option^ or per$on^l responsibility, 

Powerlessne'sa by itstlf/jdoes not produce tenstch and stress. Feelings of 
failure and hopelessness' ofteh\re'sult\ froifl unrealistic goals or working • 
, against the 'grain of a situation* To cop^e with burnoutj sorae^ teachers . 
' (perhaps unconsciously) have decreased their sense of caring about studPlhts 
and worl^* They reject the responsibility. This enratlonal deadening is a 
defense against what "they ^perceive to be the unpleasant realities of teaching* 

r -^i Role, Conflict , Teaohers feel pulled in different directions 
s internally ^by^ the conpeting demands of students, parents, and administrators, 
^ome of whose expectations, may be unreasonable and in conflict with one y 
atiother, Activities^^^t receive the support of ^ specific . group might-prove 
^- displeasing to another constituency , and teachers are caught in the jtiddle of 
the dispute*. For example, a junior high principals nay, ban gum chewing in the 
school arid order teachers to enforce the rule* Students rebel ajt^' this edicts 
and ^nany teachers consider the rule to be petty and unenforceable. Diligent 
teachers may feel "darned if th^ do and darned if they don'^t," 

Other important sources of potential conflict are found in the multiple 
roles .of a teacher—professiorial person, spouse, parent* These various roles 
cpr^ere for a teacher 's^time particularly If he or she is a perfectionist, 
Teaoherg want to perform, well in the class means taking school work 

home in the ^evenings or on weekends*/ If they^'are nmrried and have children, 
thay want to be losing husbands or wives.ahd attentive parents who spend ^ 
quality time with 'their children. Usually^ thfe'day has ,too few hours to do all 
these things, and the result ds a perpetual* sense of time pressure and 
tension* Because teachers are generally caring , giving people by tempefmment, 
it is .easy for them to give until they feel drained and resentful. 

5*^ . Time management problems . The time stressor is related closely to 
the multiple-role conflict." Because, there are so mny things to do every day, 
^ time is a precious coimnodity. Sleep may be sacrificed so that papers can^ be 
corrected J graduate classes and workshops attended, and household chores 
completed. Personal interests that tend to alleviate stress, such as reading, 
niusic, and exehoise, often are. relegated to the lowest priority and ignored 
because there is no leftover time or energy. ■ 

Time nanageraent problems are eKperienced in the classroom when numerous 
demands are made on the limited instructional time that teachers have 
available* Teachers are expected to teach basic skills, addreas affective 
concerns .of, students, and n^et the needs of ^ minstreamed and gifted children. 
Although most teachers, support -special services, th^e classroom teacher's work 
is more difficult when students leave class for instrumental music, 
counseling,' and other programs. While public insistence for accountability 
increases, the actual time available for instruction has dwlridled in 'som 
cases. Teachers are caught in a bind* " ' ' 



^.^^ 5. Lifr ohanges and stageg . Most people probably would agree that it is 
"ariffiGult to leave one's personal life out of the workplaoe , but this is 
^particularly true for teachers. The, entl^^igsmj patience, and physioal 
^tamina that teachers bring to their studfets^are essential in 'teaching, but 
these GharaQteristics can be significantly affected by events that occur 
outside of schooli - 

Common causes of stress and, burnout are life changes, ^ Basic research in 
this area was conducted by yolmes and Rahe 1967) , 'who found that physical 
illness often was .preceded by the stress that acco^anied rajor changes in a 
person's lifp. Holmes and Rahe rreasured the effects of these life change 
evehts, and, developed the "Social Readjustment Rating Scale" (see table^ 1). 

Too much change, even positive change,; in too short a time can produce 
harmful stress and*^ physical illness.- To illustrate, a score of less than 150 
on the scale indicates less than a 37$ chance of illness within the next two 
years, A score^^of 150=300 points signifies a 5^t likelihood of physical 
disorder, and a score of more than 300 predicts an 80$ chance of illness. 
Teachers who are experiencing major life^ change ^events (e.g., death of a 
spouse, divorce, etc.), and' those who accumulate numerous less traumatic 
changes, may find the burdens and responsiblit ies of their work more difficult 
to bear until they have had an opportunity to adapt to their new life styles. 

The. concept of Mfe change events takes on special meaning for teachers 
who are victims of reductions in force, school closings, involuntary ' 
reassignraents, etc. Although these events are not recorded as such on the - 
Social ReadjustiBent Rating Scale, it is easy to understand the feelings of - 
frustration, betrayal, and insecurity the events often produce. The 
cumulative effects of these changes my take their toll on a teacher's mental 
and physical health. .. 

The notion of passages between life stages was popularized by Levinson 
(1978) and Sheehy (1976). They illustrated how adults encounter predictable 
life crises approximately every 7 to 10 years that may cause them to reexamine 
their values,- goals, marriages, and careers* Often these crises are minor, 
but at times they can be quite severe and produce considerable stress for the 
person undergoing the transition. While some teadhers experiencirtg this 
turmoil find that they have less emotional and physical energy to bring to 
their classrooms, others report that "work is salvation" during these 
difficult periods. 

" 7. Institutional practices and poligies . Procedures and palicies of a 
scAool and/or school district are common soarces of stress among teachers. 
When communication is , inadequate and opportunities dtf not exist for resolving 
conflicts^ and solving problems, teachers may^ feel chronically frustrated and 
tense, treasonable and illogioal procedures can leave teachers feeling that 
their abilities and time are ^eing wasted. Certain structural characteristios 
of Schools (e.g. , top=dow decision mking, inadequate or poorly, timed 
opportunities to meet with colleagues, etc.) are also likely to increase 
teachers' sense of isolation and powerlessness . In addition, some policies 
can have long-term implications for teachers. For example, relatively 
arbitrary processes for layoff and recall due to reduction in force as 
specified in the union contract my cause teachers ^to believe that their 
'careers and futures depend^on the capricious whims of a few remote and 
unbaring individuals. * , ^ ■ 
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TABLE U—SOCIAL READJUSTMENT RATING SCALE . 

■ : -. . : J ' . 

Life Event 4 ' - Mean Value 

1. Death of spouse \* ^ , / ' ig'o 

.. 2, Divorce \ ^ * ^ , J3 ^ 

3» t^rital stpanation frora'nate ' .. 65 

.4. Detention in ijail or other institution * 63 

5. Death bf a close family member 63 

6. ^4aJor ^personal injury or liiness 53 
?• Marriage ' | 50 
8, Being fired at work . k7\ 

9» Nbrital reGonoiliation with mte * \ 45 ' * 

10^ Retireroent fro^ work ■ US 

11* N^jor change in' health/behavior of family member UU 

^ 12* Pregnancy . 40 , 

13. Sexual difficulties ^ ^ 39 

14. Gaining a new family member , " 39 

15. Nfajor 'business readjustment .. ^ 39 • ^ 

16. Nfejor change in financial state , 38 ^ 

17. Death of a close friend * '37 

18. Changing to a different line of work 36. 
19* ^b^or change' in the number of arguments with ^spouse 35 
20* "Taking on a mortgage greater than $10,00^0 31 ^ 

21. Foreclosure on A fcori^ge or loan 30 

22. Major change in respons'tbilities^ at work *29 . - 
23* Son or daughter/ leaving home ' '29 
24* In-law troubles ^ , ^ 29 
25. Outstanding personal achievement , 28 
26* Wife beginn^ing or ceasing work outside the hOTO 26 
27* Beginning, or ceasing forml schooling 26 

28* Nkjor ohange. in living conditions 2$ , 

29* Revision of personal habits ^ 24 

30* Troubles with the boss '-. 23 

31* Nbjor change in working 'hours or conditions 20 

32. Change in residence 20 

K.- 33* Changing to a new school 20 

^fejor change in ,type and/or aTOunt of recreation 19 

3&^^^JfeJor change in church activities ^ 19 

36. i^^Jor cliange in social activities I8 ' 

37 1 Taking on a mrtgage or loan less than $10,000 * 17 

38. tejo^"^ change in sleeping habits 16 

" 39. ^faJor'^,change^ in number of family get-togethers 15 

40. Nfejor qhange in. eating habits 15 

41. VacatioV = ^ 13 
4^2. Christnam, 12 
43* Minor vioiations of the law 11 

Reprinted with permission from Journal of Psychosomatic Research , 

11, T.H. Holmes and R.H. Rahe, "The Social Readjustment Rating 
Scale." Copyright 1967, Pergamon Press, Ltd. 
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8. PubllQ critlolsms of teachers and schools . News media often 
reiport on declining SGholastic Aptitude test scores, funGtionally 
illiterate high achooM|raduates, and lack of discipline in schools*. 4 ' 
Tim^ magazine cover stJPy titled "Help! Teacher Can't Teach" (June 16, 
1980) described the problems of teacher illitera'cy, the low intellectHal 
quality of individuals entering co^llege o^educatiori programs, and the 
virtual ^aos that exists in many sc'hoolsV The article's negative tone 
left many corapetent teachers /feeling misunderstood and unappreciated in 
their struggle in often h^^i^le environments witli little or no public 
recog'nition. of their efforts and skills* ^ ' , ^ 

The 1979 Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitude? Toward the Public 
Schools reported that 23? of the respcyidents think the main thing a 
school has to do before it can reqeive an "A" rating is '^in^rove the" 
quality of teachers," According to the survey," in~the public 's view the 
mlbst^essential characteristic of an .ideal schqol is that "teachers should 
be well-qualified and should be required to pass state board examinations 
before they are hired as well as at regular intervals thereaffier*" The 
majority of teachers are no^different from other professionals in their 
respect for conpe tent performances However, widespread publication of 
these findings contributes to teaohers'^ defensiveness about their, wor^k, 
underminfes morale, 'and causes effective te'achers to seek out new careersV 

. Summary ■ ' , ^ 

This chapter has reviewed some of the prominent causes of teacher 
stress and buRnout. HoWeverj it is i^ortant to rementoer that this 'list 
of stress factors is- neither indlusive nor exhaustive^ because there are 
literally thousands of sources of stress in a teacher's personal and 
professional life* The following sections discuss the effects of strtess 
on the -human body,' and offer strategies to assist the Individual in 1- 
developing greater self-understanding and clarity regarding stressors* 
The Inportance of establishing a balanced perspective , toward teaching 
also is enphasized. 
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. FACTS ABOUT STRESS, h^D ACTIVITIES TO DIAGNOSE IT 

V- . ^ . • \ ^ • ^ . ^ ' ^ 

Stress is a serious j pervasive problem. As Pelletier said, "Stress 
\ and its rtanifesta tiOns in psyahosom tic disorders is the most evident 
single faotOr contributing to tbe 'afflictions of civilization'" ( 1979,. 
'p, 10). TlTi^se "affliotions" diiclude heart disease, cancer , arthritis , 
^^4^d depressW^. A 1979 Harris survey found that 895 of Americans wfere 
seeking "expariences that trnke you peaQeful" ("Araericans Search" 1979) . 
Yat, Hans Selyej among the foreraQSt researchers on stresSj^iaid that 
"stress is the spice, of life". ('1976 , p'. xv) , This chapter explores th^ese 
seemingly contradictory ppinfs and offers strategies to identify 
stressors and increase awareness of their effects. 



' ' ' ^ ■ o Stress Theory 

Stress begins witK anxiety- — disturbance arisjink from some 
, kin^d O'f imbalance within us\ All of us, each* day, expe'rience 
some kin^ of threatening condition or disharmony** Thls^anxiety 
leads to tensiont fenS^n is,a physical^^neac tion to anxiety. 
When WB are tense, nervous ir^ulses cause' changes in our body*. 
When tension reaches a deg^ree. of .intensityv that has ar^ adverse 
effect on -the bodyj we are under stress- (Miller 1979, p. 8) 



^ The "imbalance" for teachers can be caused by the factors described in 
'^chapter one, such as^/nanaging disruptive ohildren and poor qliility 
reldtionships * Trtat'being the casej it would appear tha^t na orie in education 
can corapletely avoid the physical . tension "that has an adverse effect on the,, 
body,*.*" Observing' stress broadly, Selye pointed out not omly that st^ress is 
unavoidable, but also that its effects can be positive or negative? 

No one can live without experiencing some degree ^ of s^tress all the ' 
time* You may think that only seTious disease or irttensive physical 
or^mental injury can oause stress. This is false. Grossing a busy 
intersection, exposure to a draft, or even sheer Joy are enough to 
.--..activate the bddy's stress mechanism to some extents Stress is not & 
ecessarily bad for you; it is also the spice of life^for any 
emotion, any activity causes stress.*.. The same stress that makes, 
one person sick can be an invigorating experience for another- 
(^1976, p* xv) V . 

' ' ' ' ) . * 

It may ^^'^eful to^ examine the body's physical reaction to stress ^ which 

occurs along the hypothalamus-pituitary-'adreno-'Cortical axis, KremeKand Owen 

outlined the'! process as follows^ * ■ r 
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Messages' sent from th& nervous .system feacli the hypothalamua and are 
relayed to the pituitary *and adrenal glands. This pituitary -adrenal ' 
axis p^ps into the bloodstream hormones that influence heart rate 
and respiration,* inhibit -viscera],' activity , and, in ^neral, pr§p^ren/ 
the body to cope with tht perceived demand. If there is appropriate* 
action to be'taken by the .individual, mobilization is expressed and 
arousal diminished. The ihdividual is then able to rest and return 
to* pre -exposure levels. If^ however, the extant mobilization is not 
aged to copp in an adequately expressive way, ^arousal and J s ' 

preparedness continue in the body, (1979, P- 42) ; 

This internal mobiligatidn has been called the "fight or flight" response* , 
Natural ^elec-tipn 'Programmed this reaction Ihto the genes of human beings, and 
those who could quiGkly prepare *th ems elves to fight or flee the m^ny dangers 
. O'f primeval living survived to pass this oapaoity to their^-^UGcessors* The ^ 
act of doing battle with a^wild anir^l (stressor), or running from it j allowed 
for an irnmediate discharge of ttte internal mobilization that had occurred* 
However fight or flight-is usually an'lnappf oprim^e response to stressors 
;wicountered *by classroom teaGhers.<"and a residual slate -of preparedness or ■ 
physiological tension my lihgaf after the stressor is gone* 

Selye ( 1976) considered the body's l^^ction to a sti^essor as an adaptive 
responses because the body ,terids . towa|*d interfial stability, called 
hoTOOstasis, This '-thermosta't" restates various physiologipal functions, 
including body temperature, ^lood 'pressure, respiration, and heart rate. ^ When 
faced with a' stressful stimulus^ the body reacts (alarm raaction) , adjusts 
(resistance stage), and finmily succumbs if the stress cbqtinifes (exhaustion)* 
Selye t^^med this three-stage adaptive pro^ss the "General Adaptation 
Syndrome" (G,A,S*)* 

To illustrate the G,A.,S*, imagine a perspp being thrown suddenly into 
coW water. There would be an irmnediate sense of shock (alarm reaction), 
followed quickly by internal adjustments that vioiild allow the body to mintain 
Itself in ^the water for a short time (resistance stage) , However, the body's 
capaclty'^to resist, the stressor is finite, and the person would tire quickly 
and socfn die (axhaustion) if not removed from tha^^water,. According to Selye, 
one*s reservoir of adaptive energy is limited, and cannot always be completely 
restored- by rest. Each . streasor , depending on its intensity and duration, 
takes away a certain amount of an organism's adaptative, capability . 

The effects of the G*A*S, on teachers is illustrated in the following 
example* A female high' school instructor is confronted by a. hostile student 
demanding that a compo'sition gra^de be changed. Within minutes' the student 
becomes angry and the teacher begins to fear for her safety (alarm reaction). 
This potentially dangerous situation brings on a fight or f^ght response; the 
teacher ^s heart rate and respiratidn increase, adrenaMn starts to flow as sh.a,. 
considers the options, .and her rauscUes tense thrQUghout her body (V^esis.tanoe 
stage) . Unless .she is physically attacked by thevstudent and forcad to fight 
or run,^ there will be^no quick, natural way to dissipate the physical arousal 
that has occurred. The teacher nay experlenoe residual tension from this 
event for hours. If this kind of situation happens regularly, she rmy begin 
to suffer the debilitating effects of stress, such as h'eadaohes, hypertension, 
insomia, and excessive fatigue (exhaustion stage), 

Selye's notion of stress- as a pervasive aspect of living implies that^- 
stress cannot be avoided, and that it^ca_n be caused by pleasant stimuli (a 
kiss) as well as unpleasant experienoes (an argument with^a spousiJ,. Selye 



lab'eled the harmful physiologiGal^consequenGes of adaptatipri as "distress," 
and oalled %hB pleasant sensations^that may aGoompany certain stressors 
"eustress" (au- is the Greek prefixTteaning^ "gooy") *^ Th^ a oonstant . ■ 
^struggle to mnage an unruly class may raise a^ teacher's blood pressure * 
(distresa)^ while the de^adline pressures^ of a term paper my mo^fe^vate graduate 
stu^erits and increaae thein eff ioiencyMeustressO • The conoept of eustress ^ 
helps explain Selye's beMef that st^ess -can, be the "spice of life*" 

_ ?5__l?__iffi°Ttant to keep in .mind that one person's distress may be another 
persorr^s euatressl Physioal faotors^and learnid responses or oondition^g 
d'etermine whether an event is perceived as pleasant or unpleasantv\^/oV " , 
pxample, the a^t of running five miles my be a satisfying stressor for a * 
welJ-Q0id^itioneB runner, but this ^ same activity cculd /threaten the life of \ . 
someone who is unprepared for this vigorous aotiv/ity* f^Likewisej interpersonal 
conflict stinwlates som* people , but is a sou^^^^'f tremendous distre'ss for ^ , 
others* One 'teacher may thrive in a classroor^environment in w^ich students 
work independently at their ovm^ paces on unique projeets; another teacher may 
find him- or herself perpetually tense, in this situation because it seems 
Ofiaotlc ^and disorganized, * I" * , ( ' " 

In addition, aji event that is dis'tTessful at one -tim my be-^perceived as 
eustressful a j ^another j or vice versa, |For example, phyMcal exercise that at 
fihst is experifenced as distressful mayJbecbme eustressful when the individual 
- develops .endurance, through practice; al]soj teachers who are distressed by . 
discipline problems in class can learn /interpersonal 'skills^ to help them feel 
more- conpe tent in these inevitable sl^ations* Human dapaoities that are not 
stressed (have ho denands pJ,aced on^Jhem) will atrophy in the same way th^t 
unused ^rausoies gradually lose their strength and an unchallenged bra in loses / 
its efficiency and power, - - ; ' , 

A useful analqgy conpares a person to a car; that is idling in neutral ^ 
'^ed by a perpetual supply of gasoline., After a w^ile, the aar's engine begins 
to nBlfunction, raisfirej and perhiaps even stall (distress), because a car is 
built to be driven , at various speeds to ensure its^smooth performance 
(eustress). E^mag^ to the car's engint'is gom^arable to th"e G*A,S,* ^exhaustion 
"stage in a person^ whose body is not intended to function for long periods of 
time mobilized for fight pr/flight,^ Both the oar a'hd"" the human are likely to 
be damaged at' their . "weakest blinks," j''^ ^ . ^ 

/ The, weakest^Uink varies 'from' person^^ to per^n, dependitig 'on both genetic 
makeup and ^arly socialization. Some JhdivldQals experience stress a,s a ] 
headache or backache brought on'by oscular tension; ^thers'^nmy develop upp6r . 
respiratory in fee tionSj ulcdrs, hypertension ^ or asthma* The list of symptoms 
seems as endlegs as the list of stressors* ^ / ^ 

Regardless of its aauses and effects, stresl'^an be controlled 
individually to^ a certain degree to prevent or retard serious illness. The 
coptrollable^Mctors include diet, s'leep, exercise, and relaxation, among 
other things/^ but controlling these- factors first requires self "understanding. 



Self-Understanding ^ * . " 

The goal of stress managemen^is not to eliminate the adaptive response, ^ 
but to determine and control individuar optinml stress levels. Due to 
diyerences in genetic inheritance and learned responses, the intensity and 
duilktion of a stimulus that will' lead to stress will vary among individuals. 
Because self-awareness ip so important in nanaging stress, the following 



activities are suggested to assist^you in understanding stressors in your life 
and the personal meaning ' they, hold, ^ " * \ i 

T ur 1 3-g / g 4_o the r 3_e Xc o nt in u um . - ^ ■ * ^ 

Because ma^ny ^duGators have reported , stress due to time management 
problems, the "Turtle/Rae^orse ContlniSum" .(Sparks in press) has been designed 
to assist the ihdividual examining stress as it relates to the pace of ^ 
living. Selye coined the terms "turtles" "and ^*racehordes ■ to deacribe 
distinot apprQaches to the. use of fiirae' ( Cherry 1 978) . Turtles e'njoy a 
'peaceful j unhurrled7 tranquil life style, = while racehorses thrive on 
fast-paced, busy existence/ of dashing from one activity to another, 
Raoehorsas* do not e^perier/ce the tension that their kind of li#e^ &tylle might 
luce in a turtle and vice versa, ' ■ - " 



It is desirable that each person find' an^ appropriate match b^Kween 
personality type .and pace of living. ^ Note, value Judgipents should not be 
placed on either of these terms; it is unfair to describe turtles ^s lazy and 
racehorses as he'art attack prone neurotics*, Rather, people should ap^preciate 
their' unique styles and the styles of others and better understlfid how the 
personal style interacts With environment ^to ^producf stress. 

The Turtle/Racehorse Contirtuum (figure 1) can help you illustrate the 
relationship between your personality type and' your pace of work and personal 
life. Pew people are pure types;%ost people'^^fall^^^ the continuum between 
the two extremes^ and no person rem ins fixed on the continuum. The pace^ ot * 
living may accelerate to a iertain exten^ before it produces tension, and 
decelerate before the lack of stiraulation becomes stressful* For exanple,^ an. 
individual may be able subjedtively to go as fast as an* -^'8" and as slow as a j 
"U" before feelin.^ stress. Within the 4 to 8 range the person will feel 
relatively comfortable/ but above and below th6se points the parsOT 
exper^nces stress. *^ . ^ ' ^ ^ 
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^ " Figure 1.^ — ^Turtle/Raeehorse Continuum 

\ ^ . ■ ^ - - - . - . . ^ 

Take *a moment and- mrk "Xs" on the contlnuum'a t your comfortable high 
(r^apehorse) and low (turtle) points* Remember, these points only represent 
your best guess at this moment. You might perceive th^ differently at 
another time* As the second step in ufeing the continuujn, ^ircle the numbers ' 
that indicate th.e pace of your work and personal life, both when it jnove^ Alke 
a racehorse, and when it moves more like a turtle's speed. You now have So 
"Xs" and two "circles" on the continuum^ 

Discrepancies are common between the upper and lower boundaries of the 
work/personal life circles and the Xs that represent 'a person -a unique oorafort 
zone. The areas between the comfort zone Xs and the work/personal life 
dirclas"the extremes that any person experienoe^ at both ends of the . 
continuum---^re apt to cause undue stress, ^ ^ ° 

Completion of the Turtle/Raoehorse Continuum may. In itself, give a \ 



teacher insight into personal sources of stress. At times, a teacher i^y take 
on Aore responsibilities at school and home than is wise; at other times, such 
as the end^ of the semester .and vacations, tension may iDe brought on by having 
too little to do. ^ . . i ' / y 

Asking yourself the following questions may help you isolate some of yoyr 
str#3s sourcfs- What 'specific events seem to be pushing my life irT a 
raoehorse direction right npw? Which of them are related to ray work?^ What 
factor^s are contrit^ting to the lack of stimulation that I ain exper:ien,Ging? 
Which parts of py ^work and personal life leave me feeling bored and restless? 
When 1 am aware of "pace ^of life" tensions, over which asppcts of^ the 
situation do I have contrbl? Are there tension-producing responsibilities (at 
home or work) to which I can say "no"? Will teaching b. new unit or trying a 
promising approach prpvide excitement in an otherwise dull day? 

The turtle/racehorse concept also can illustrate conflicts that arise in 
the classroom or school regarding the use of ^time* For example, 'a racehorse 
teacher may become .frustrated when turtle students .resist proceeding at a, 
racehorse pace* • Likewise, a turtle ^teaoher may -prefer a slow, methodical 
approach to a lesson and experience anger because^ some students^ alvays "want 
to get on with. lt," Also, the\ principal^ may act in a way that^is either 
significantly slower or faster \than the speed desired by the faculty* 
Although a number of cause^f^oanyproduce each^of thesg situations^ an awareness 
/Of turtle/racehbrse differences\may . raise the le^el of tolerance for different 
_perB6hality factors in the use oV time* Wien the gap between individuals or - 
%roups is too large and provpkes ongoing problems. It may be useful for the 
persons involv^d^ to =sit down together to. arrive at^a rmjtualjy agreeable ' " 
sdhedule f6r the ^mpletlon of the task* The authors suggest that students 
and^ teacher* in the olassroom, or principal and teachers & faculty meeting.^ ' 
might complete the Turtle/Racehorse Contiriuurai together to learn oAe another's 
habits and address tiAe-related oonfliots* " ^ - \ ^ ' " 

The. TurtleT'Racehbrse Continuum serves as:' a springboard for considering 
the' ^stressful r^elatlbnship between home and career and for exploring the 
personal balance of work^ arid leisure* E'ustressful leisure activities can 
minimize the effects of distress by renewing a teacher at the end of the 
school d&y. However^ if recreational time Is approached in^a , driven, 
compulsive fashion, it is likely to 'contribute ;to a racehorse 'pace that 
produces^ distress in more turtle-like individuals* ''Leisure should energize 
and inspire a person; it^-s4puid not be a source of additional time pressures. 

Stress Inventory ^ , 

1, ■■ ■ ^ 

The Stress Inventory (Sparks and Ingram 197'^9) is designed to help the 
indlvidual'^develop a more objective viev^oint "regarding stressors. Distress 
often interferes witA the ability to think clearly about the' sources of 
stress.^ Because accurate self-assessment must precede action, the faulty 
thinking and distorted perceptions produced by stress can block the 
fs)^rmula tion of effective stress management* When complaints are vague and 
poorly defined (^"I 'Just don't feel like teaching anymore"), it is impossible 
to take appropniat^^ steps directed at specific stressors, ^ ' 

V The following directions explain how to complete the Stress Inventory in 
table 2. First, list in the left column specific distressful events or 
cireurastances that relate to your work and personal life* Be honest and write- 
down everything that comes to mind. Be as specific ascpossible in describing 
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Who is Involved? 

A ^Administrators 
B'Bbard of Education 
C-Your own ohildren 
P^Parents 
M=Me 

.SsPupils 

'SS-Support Staff 
Toother Teachers 

^H/W^Husband or wl*a 
O^Othar ( specify) 



^ V Coding i 

How Frequent? pegree of Cohtrol? 



A ^Always 
0-Often 
'Si^Seldom 



HC 



=^igh level ,of 



control 
SCrSbrae control 
Np=No qontrol 



How Handled.?.; 

A=Mgtr 
Ignore 
H^Humor 

S^Seek'r 
others' 
' support 

Dspepress ^ 
= -W -Worry 

0=Other 
^ (describe) ' 
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a'situation ? ItBt^ ••the ^disruptive atudant id my third hour GlasSj" 

rather than "tt^kTOy kids are today") but do notl necessarily write a 
paragraph about eabh stressor. Key words to Jog ^our memory later will 
^suffiQer- Include minor stressor a as well as major oneSp^ , 

^ After listing your stressors j , coin? let% the codings in the various columns 
to the r^ht. These codes shoifed help you aee your stressQrs from a fresh 
perspective. The codes for "Who is involved?" ^nd "How do you deal with 
iit?" m$y have more than one answer per stressor (e.g*'^ a stressful event might 
involve administratbrsj students, and parents) • , In addition to the oodingSj^ 
note with an asterisk (•) the stressors for which you have some notion of what 
you might do to inpr^ove theV situation* . Theny>^ write the number J_ beside the 
streasful event.far which you would most like to do something. 

The final ^tfp in the process requires that you draw conclusions from 
you'r.data.* Examlrie your Stress Inventory for themes or patterns" in your 
codings. Do certain categories of people seqm to be involved in your stress a: 
more tfian others? How often does the "me" coding oecur? Do you havelmore* o^ v 
J-ess control iE^ these situations than you expected? Do you tend to respond i0 
stressful events in^ certain predlctable^ ways^ such as angers worry , or ^huroor? :! 

After- scanning your str^essors and codings^ record your obseryations in I 
;t^e form of/*I ^arned. . '•^•'I^was surprised at...," o^ "I .was reminded ^ L 
that. . - " sta,tements. These sentences represent y§ur objebtiva synthesis o^ , 
t^e data and oCten produce valuable personal 'Insight.^ Typical cottdlusions -of 
teachers incluSej **I learfiei that I have more control^ over stres^than 1 
thought," and "I was surprised that so many of stressors occur ouiside of 
school. Work is really w salvation; /To ,f\irthlr .clarifV : 
discuss them wi^^^n empathetic. lis^fter> who can ask probing quest ifinsj or , ' 
better yets „ con|mg%e thd Stress Inventbry with a. group of teadhers ikhd 
together discuss| the meanings arSd Iniplications of the various findings. 

Succes^Ss Satisfactions, and Pe rso nal S trengths 

A large amount of .stress for teachers is caused by a continual 
bombardment of negative messages from students^ parents, the mediat and from * 
colleagues in the educational Gommunity. Frequent crifcicisms can lower m * 
person's self-esteem and undermine the sense of professional competency. 
Teachers often look to students and tfie community for^sappprt and 
encburagement J bu€ in many instances this support dots not existj nor is it * * 
likisly. to b*e forthcpmlng^,. ^^herefore, - it is extreme^ important • that; t^ 
find vrays to assist^ and affirm each other in the school settingi ■ ' - ^ 

This assistance begins with a .balanced perspective on the teacher's work - 
and includes successes and strengths as well as weaknesses and problems, 
However, soeiejbal i^ths mdke it difficutt, to^ Establish a realistic view of the 
contributions of teachers. Host people have^been taught from an early 'age 
that self ^in^irovement is best acconplished through constructive criticism from 
onegelf and others. Although it is necessary to identify improvement goalSj 
an exclusively negative approach diminishes self-esteem and can interfere with 
a teapher-s perfornanc^ in the classroom. Personal and professional growth 
opcurs as mjch by'building on sudcesses and strengths ^s it does by narrowly 
fotfusing on Individual and institutional weaknesses, 

A second i^th is that thinking or speaking well of oneself is synonymous 
with conceit and , bragging * te rim that accurately apply to statements that ane / 
not supported by evidence of the speaker's acooin^lishments or' that show an 



exeessive^ conceit . Unless 'teachers can verbalize their successes and ' 
strengths with colleagues, they are left vulherable to the .overwhelming number 
of negative Gomments about mduoatibn and teaphing*f ^ _ ^ - 

in a typical day, teachers 'experience numerous successes and 
satisfactions, but b^ause they have Been condlt.ioned to' focus on mistakes and 
weaknesses, they often leave school at the' ;end of the day -with .a negative, 
stressful bias about theraselves anA teaching'* The Successes, Satisfacjtiorii, 
and ^Professional Strengths activity ^described herf is intended to balance the 
negative aspects of teaching with the positive by drawing ittention to the 
more eustressful ^p.aVts of ^ teffoher's work^. To begin,/ on a sheet of paper 
write two, headings; '"Sucdesses and Satisfaations'- and "Professional 
Strengths," Under the first, list'all the job--related successBS you have 
experienced lately , -^Thes^ successes may be long-term^( initiating a. new course 
in your school, inspiring an unreaohable studjjH^j etc -J or short-term 
(explaining a difficult concept clearly, dBMslng a potential discipline 
problem, atOi),' AlsOj^ list any ^' satis fa,ction$ you have receiVed* from teaching 
in the last few weeks.'; These satisfactions my include a playful moment with' 
students at recess,' seeing a^'Ghild's eyes light up from, learning something^ or 
'dozena^of otiferj jpften trSnsitoryj things thafc can occur , in a typical sch6ol 
day^ "A'^teel^nique "to recall sucoe=sse&. and satisfactions that soum teachers 
find use jful involves^lthinking backj hour by hour, over the teaching day- 
After you have sifted through the events of your day's schedule, try to recall 
the^day before^ and so on through .fthe. past week or two of work* If you "have 
difficulty redalling yoUr successes^ perhaps you have narrowed your field of.: 
vision to include only the tension^produclng aspects of your jobp 

Teachers shouTd savor the successes^ and satisfactions' of their worl% ^ The 
process of savoring i& hot only eustressful in- itself ^ but also can help 
immunize a teacher against ^some of the unavoidable stresses of teaching* The 
"Successes and Satisfactions" list should help sensitize you to the enjoyable ■ 
experiences in teaching; savoring these experiences can be a powerful 
preventive strategy against the destructive effects of stress and burnout, ' 

Under the' "Professional Strengths" heading, list the ■;skills ,and 
charaaterlstics you possess that contribute to your success as a ^teacher* 
Your strengths might "include patience j - ereativ'ity r S^W.^healttiv^^ ; 
Di*ganizational- skills. It may be difficult at first to identify-the items oh 
.^#113 list, but .strive tO' avpid things^^ that negat your worth, such as*^ "My 
strengths are no .big deal because that's what I'rfl g'etting paid for;" or "I 
don't do_ anything well-enough to call it a strength*" Keep in mind that 
during, your career^-yQia have acquired co^etfeele? in numerous areas. Review 
some o if you rv early 'mistake that no longer ^opq^r'because you 'have increased 
your skills* If ydu, have watct^d a novice student teacher or a parent aLttenpt^ 
to organize and teach a lesson, you probably realized anew the eor^lex skills 
and knowledge you possess* that are required for effective Instruction 

For the person who hesitates to list strengths because it seems like 
bragging, remember that conceit and bragging ■refer to an excessive 
preoccupation with oneself* A ^listing of strengths represents a reali^ic 
appraisal of abilities, without which a nar^row focus ohi personal deficits - 
often l^ads to persisteht'-^eelings of distress* 

The authcOrs recommend coij^leting both the "Successes and Satisfactions" 
and "Professl'onal Strengths" lists with other teachers, and using the lists to 
stimulate group discussion and support'. Wien a person has r^ad both lists to 
the group, the , other menders can" affirm where ippropriate tYpse events and 
characteristics that they* also observed ( "You mentioned tha^you are creative* 



TTie bulletin boards "^hat yo de^i^rt^are really^^^^ of thati") , and^ 

they can addj;'^o,tha list Items ,Jtri^ n^y have been oyerlooked ("You didn't^ 
mention that you have a mrvelous sense of humor* I think your students/ are 
vai^ appreoiative of that, "J. Each teacher »is encouraged to record these 
coDiijents and savor the good feelings that accoi^any sincere eoraplimeTits. 

This' activity works best in a po.'sitive atmosphere where h^railia'tihg 
remarks from oneself and others are . dlscouragedj even in Jest, and .where all 
p art ioip ants cooperate to mke the experlenoe supportive for the group- A 
.group of four members can oonplete the discussion in 10 to 15>minutes, 

• ■. ' ^ \ , i ■ , .■ i ■ _ 5J» 

' = ■?■■■= . T 

. . ^ ■■ , . ■ ^ - 

- " Blocks to Change . , . ^ 

^ Despite the b^t Intentions to change individually or as part 5?f an- ' 
institution, people often resist doing the things that^lead to trie * 
improvements they' seek- Part of the resistance comes from inertia; it Qan be 
easier to proceed with the status quo than #to' expend energy, on * ' 
self ^iffiprovement- Also, goals may be unre'alistid ("I!m go^ng to lose 20 
pounds in the next week,"), ©r designed to please , others even though the goal 
itselT holds' little personal meaning. ■ ^ 

Tbree common blooks to stress management are discussed in this section* 
These blopks should be "kept in mind as the reader consi'ders thevi^eas and 
suggestions fof change that are presented throughout this monograph* 

■ ^\ ^ - • ' - . \: J\ 

Red Pencil Mentality ^ ^ V : . 

^Aa most people progressed through school, they undoubtedly received from 
their 'teachers papers corrected Inured pencil to indicate what was m*®pg with 
their work or what needed to be improveH, However, this process focused 
attention on deficits, or what was missing, rather than on the positive/ 
constructive aspects of someone's efforts. Consequently, as^ adults, people 
tend to examine new -Ideas, , plans, committee reports, etc-, through= a red- ^ - 
pencil filter that looks -bnly for the prpblems o^ shortcomings' in a product, 
Instead of sayir^g, "I like this part of the idea," or "I can use this piece-of 
the plan," they dismiss a proposal or suggestion outr^ht with little 
reflectlpn on how it might be useful. Red pencil kentality views the'glass as 
half ei^ty^^ rather than half full, ■ " . ' 

, When reading the strategies for stress preventiori and ■ management, in the 
next chapter, watch for your red pencil raentalityt The following questions 
may h^lp Do I find D^self dismissing the use of relaxation techniques 
because J knew someone who tried but quit? Am I reluctant to b eg in any 
exercise program because^Jogging does not appeal to me? Do I eat pastries for 
brealc^ast and tfrink top much eoffee at work? ; ^ 

The authors ask onJLy/ that ybu keep your mind open to the concepts and 
techniques presented in these pages; you need not agree with ^thdm all, but, you 
should consider those suggestions that .^re personaJLly relevaht to you. The 
adoption'' of only one or tw6 of the ideas could improve your physical health 
and increase the satisfaction you receiva/ from teachings / ■ ^ 



Sften it la easier and more satisfying tq,:;Oompiain-^ abSut fchings ^ 
cause stress thai^ '^to take oqnstructive ac tid^; direpVt^ sourci of the 

siress . For short-t^ra Alief,, th^e .venting of ^ through "bitchinfe'V.eah 

^be healthy and^ ease tensipn//; Howeyenr if the same situation causes probieins ' 
for w^eks,' months,, or even years,: bltchin'g ysually ^serves nd/usefu],' purpose , 

;^and -^contributes -to - t^e: stress of the *C0mplAiner and those who, Miat listen to, ^ . 

;^the same . old ^ gripes," . . : / \ . . ^ = / ^ . -^ V ^ r 

A person often'" has little .or no Oontrol over the sMrce of the complain ts^ 

/(e^g*\ the weather), or the. person does not care to do anything about 'the 
problems* In .oarfefully considering yoyr mdtlves for ' oompla^nlngV .ask yourself 
the fdllowirig ques.tionsi Am "Insincerely interested in/constructive problem' ^ 
solving? Am .1 only complain^irig abQUt strassors ov0p\^ having 
litt,le control? DOes.-satisfactiqn cqto from solving a-phobleWqiP-' complaining 
a!bout it? * ■'. ' : ■ ^ . ^ ^ . ■ 

It makes good sense to focus precious time and. energy on issues where tha 
investment will make a positive .difference ^ and to Hismiss those situations 
dver which bne ds powerless, ./^ ^ 

Yfes , butt ^ , '>^^^^^^ '- ' 

. Many, people fall, into the VYes^ but..," category. .These people seek 
.advice; for. their problems, but respond to specific suggestions by saying, ^ 
.^YeSj that's a good idea, but here are all the i^easons why it won't work/" 
...Sometimes all the options are answered . with 4 "Yes, but • * * , " and the adviser 
^is left with a hopeless, helpless feeling, about the person'^ predicament* The 
individual i^ saying the problem has no so'j.uliori, and that he or she is no ' 
longer responsible for personal feelings- of .behavior related to the stressor,' ^ 
A basic premise of effec tive stress management is -that many decisions 'are 
made daily that affect physical and emotional well-being., Althpugh^itli fere are 
maoy BVents iti ^}^^;e|?wer ite a teaoh^r has little or no corttrolji the^ teacher 
can take steps that no t ^ only miy prevent c^rta^in stressors from oocur'rin'g^ \ 
(e,g- , learning classrb'o.m maniageMnt ski also my diminish the w 

harrflful effects that distress .ckn;haVf 6n his or .her health. Chronic.=. "Yes, 
but.;;" responses tend^^ to signal ah':uhwillingness to accept personal 
'responsibility for things^ one can control. In the long run, it^lH do the / ' 
teacher little good to dfeelare, "I have high blood pressure bedause of my 
prinoipal.^ It'll be her fault when I have 'a stroke!" A well-timed "Yes, 
but.*%" may temporarily cdhvince teachers that, they are victims of v: ;, 
circumstanoeV but it, will not 'Increase their satisfaction with teaching nor 
restore their health,' ' . " -. ' 



' ^ Summary 

■ f^--'" >r ■ ■ / ^ . . . ' = ■ = 

This - section has covered stress theory , /methods' to ^identifV andwclarify 
stressors, restoration of a balanced.- perspective th rough. ;;examining job-relatN 
successes, satisfactions, and strengths, and considena tion of blocks that ^ 
often prevent people from integrating stress management techniques = in to their 
life styleSa Emphasis is placed on the heed for self-awareness and the 



;-ljip6rtmnee of rjesp^t for eaoh per 
, uri^ersoori these needs • . ^ . 



6n*a unique personality. Selye's words 



Once we really understand stresSj each of us will be hls^own ^ 
: physiolan, for no one can appreolate our mental health needs better 
; than owrselvMir Eyei^ohi wst Lparn^^^ measure thB stress level at 
\^ \v0iah he personally funqtlons best and then not go either above or 

below that. By aarefu J observation we qari gradually develop an 
V Inst ino tlve feeling ^ t^^ are rurmlng above or below 

' the stress level thtft oorresporKts to our own nature. You iust 

learn to balanoe the plea^ris and stimulation : of soolal * 
; engagafaehts, trlpi and suaoessft^l work -against y;Qur r^uireMnts for 
/ peaee^ solitude and serenity. Evarybody will alrriye at this aim in 
. a soma^^at different mnha#*V of his own 

individuality. • ( 1979 ^ pp^ 96-7) ' > 

' ** ^ ■ ■ .. . ■■ ' - . . ^ .ft 

Both the Stress Invimtory and the Turtla/Raeehorse Continuum are designed to 
help davelop ialf ^understanding and establish a satisfying, balanca of 
activities. 

The haxt saqtlon offers praetiaal informtion and suggastlons for more 
affective stresS; aanagtment. Howavar, these oonoepta wiU have little lasting 
slgnifioanca unless thay baooma part of a teaahar^s daily .behavior* The 
potanoy of the ideas is so great that their rigular praa tie a xmY produae 
irrevoeabrle bwefloial changes in your health and happipi^is. 
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TECHNIQUES FOR MANAGING STRESS 



Managing stress Involves balanGing all facets of life — physical and 
emotional health, relationships, work/ and personal satisfaGtions and " 
dlaappointments. There is no. magic answer to control stress, but certain. 
faq.tors--exeraise, diet, sleep ,r interpersonal relationships, raanaglng oonfliot 
and time, and relaxation—can be controlled by any individual to a certain 
degree* These are ^discussed in this section. 



'One, two (puff, pant) '--Exercise 

Teaohing> except perhaps physioal education, is primarily a mental 
activity: much talking, thinking, and standing, but little physioal exercise. 
Why, then, are tfeachers so exhausted at the end of the sohool day? 

Orchestrating instruction for large numbers of students involves a Huge' 
number of psychological interactions, which can include asking a question, 
helping an individual, sending a look to.a misbehaving- child, or calling on a v. 
student to recite* Teachers may have hundreds of these psychological 
reaotlons in just one hour. No wonder they are exhausted at the day's end,' 
but the wrong thing to do is go home and spend the evening lying on a couch. 

It sounds strange, but a person can have more energy after exeroise than 
^fore* Physical exercise can renew the body*s energy after mental 'fatigue. 
In addition to helping melt away the day's fatigue and frustration, exercise 
contributes to self-esteem, because a person begins to rook better, stand 
taller, and feel proud of the self-discipline needed for a continued exercise 
program. Exercise, too, can reduce anxiety and. relieve mild depression. 
Exercising often encourages adoption of a more healthy life style in general 
(It's hard to run after a pack of cigarettes, a huge meal, or several 
drinks,), and people who exercise regularly may double' their odds of not 
having heart disease. 

^ In planning a personal exercise program, consider vthe following pointsi .. 

1. Choose an aerobic activity (one that requires large amoufits of 
oxygen), such as walking fast, jogging, swimming, bicycling, or Jumping rope. 
In his book on aerobic exercise, Kenneth Cooper (1977) outlined how often and 
at what pace specific activities need to be done to be aerobic and have a 
rejuvenating effect. The cardiovasuelar system is the combination of heart 
and lungs that forces oxygen to the muscles and brain. Both need large 
amounts of oxygen to function properly. According to medical doctors, ' 
exercise forces, the body .to send larger amounts of oxygen through the body, 
quickly and with greater efficiency, which increases the capacity of the 
cardiovascular system to collect and distribute oxygen. 

Cooper assigned points to various exercises, ranking their aerobic 
capacity from most' to least beneficial. It should be noted that his Aerobics/ 
Maintenance Program is intended to mintaln an already properly conditioned 



physique. By his ayatem, runn^g, is thi most aerobic aotivity, worth 36 
points* His running pr^ram is oo^osed of four 20-minute stints per wiek» 
C0Op^r ;^plalnred his polirt system a ^ :: ^ 

Remtmber the obj^c^tive of aeroblas is to get the required number of 

poijits per week, not to exercise in any partioular ray or at any 

particular speed or intensity* Accept the fact that your eond it ion . 

is good even without testing if you are averaging 24 points per week 

(women) or jO points per week (men). The number of weekly points 

you earn correlates well with youp level of physical fitness. 

(p. 131V . - : , 

* • ^ ■ ■ " , ' ' ■■ . 

Other activities Cooper rated "for the person already conditioned" 

include walk jug, swimming, racquetball et al.^ and stair climbing (10 average 

steps count as one round trip^ of which you need seven per rnlnAifevfor 12 

minutes, eight tiroes per week for 32 points) * ' V / . - , 

2, Find an aotivity that you can ,do at least three^ times a week* For 
example, cross-country skiing, is aerobic p but if it is done only twice a yfearju 
the physical benefit is low. , \ 

3* Select an enjoyable activity, something that you will look forward to 
doing and miss if you do not do it* 

4, Compete for fun* If you enter a sport with a highly competitive 
^attitude, such as a racquetball match that you must win, you may cause 
yourself more tension and stress than you originally had* 

5, Choose an exercipe program that is independent of ottiers so 'that 
another person cannot be your excuse for not exercising* ^ ^ 

6* Set goals for yourself; Thiy might be, "I'm going to walk two miles 
a day five times this week," or,, "I'm going to swim 20 minutes aabh "day before 
school." If you tell your goals to supportive friends and request that they 
ask you about your accomplishments at the end of t^he- week, that in ■ itself can 
ba motivating* - v ' . 

Si ■ 

7, Check with your physiciah before beginning an exercls^e program, 
especially if you are over 40 or have had physical problems.- Your doctor my 
prescribe a stress test, which monitors your respiration and heart rates while 
you exercise* 

8. Start smll. For example, don*t tryi to run a mile the first day. 
Instead, walk for five minutes, run for 30 seconds, then walk ahothfer five : 
minutes, run another 30 seconds, and .ao^n until you tires The Long Run 
Solution (Henderson 1976) 'describes an excellent program for beginriihg to run 
for exercise* - \ 

\ 9',. Don't feel as if you have to be in ^piain * There is no rush. Think,; 
"I'm beginning .today to exercise for the rest of my life*" 

10, Finally, don't wait until after your first heart attack to begin 
exercising regularly, : ^ ' 



•Another Doughnut, Please*--Diet 

'' ° * ' ■ ■ • ■ • . ' ■ 

^ ^ * CouW porti^ait b© you? Sharon has been up sinqe 6 aim, , rushing to 
gat h#r two' ohlldreh off to iahoolv straightening* the house, . driving to w^^^ 
arid preparing har olassroom for tht day, Beaauie Sharon^ wants to lose weighty 
she skipped breakfast J but by 9 a.m. she is famished. Spying doughnuts in the 
taaohers^ lounge, she gobbles down a ohoeolate^Goated one and drinks two oups 
of ooffee with sugar, Sharon returns to her elassroom feiling energized from 
the sugar and caffeine, but by 11 her blood sugar is, orashlng* She begins to 
feel irritable, shaky, and li^atieot with her students. She counts the 
minutes until lunch. 

At iunoh, she gives up her resolution to have a small salad and downs the 
stardhy hot lunph served to the students. After lunbh Sharon feels bloated' 
and guilty for not starting her diet. She begins to feel tired and listress,. 
Not having much energy for her classes, she wishes the students^^uld Just / ^ 
leave her alone, . At 2 she has a bottle of cola and a clgarett^^^ ( 

By 4*30, back hoM with Her children, her blood sugar Is dropping again. 
She snaps at her youngsters and, feeling guilty,' shr serves them Ko©l-Ald and 
cookies. She has a couple herself, ^^^^ ^ / ^ 

At 8, Sharon*s husband arrives home late for dinner. While waiting, she 
has burned the meal, she has beien unable to cond^gtrate on the report cardi 
she's been trying to mark, ^and she has been yeiaing at the Alldren for 
bickering. Dinner is^tense. Finally,' Sharon crawls into bid feeling unhappy 
stuffed, and vowing not^ to eat breakfast. 

Could some of the ^tresi In Sha1r^bn*s day have been prevented by a change^ 
In her diet? Some things to consider arer 

1, Breakfast is the^most Important meal of the day. Thil old saying, '*We 
should eat breakfast like a king, lunch like a prince, and dinner like a 
paupei*j makes sense. The body needs protein early in the day when It can use 
the en€t%yi it does not need protein Just before bed, 

2, Breakfast should contain a protein food, siicb as eggs, milk, cheese, 
meat, fish, or nuts. Breakfast can be^planned to fit any life style. For 
Instance, If you do not feel like cooking the traditional bacon, and eggs, a 
tuna sandwich or cheese and fruit* with milk are- good substitutes, 

3* "junk food," such as coffee and doughnuts, can be worse than eating 
nothing. Consumption of such foods raises the blood sugar quickly a,nd then ' 
drops It, 

When the blood sugar Is , low because of not eating or eating sugars 
and starjDhes, a person is roor^^usceptlble to stress. During these times, 
mild irritations may turn into catastrophes. In describing these mood 
changes, William Dufty In Su^ar Blues notedt - 

>ftiile the glucose is being absorbed into the blood, we feel up, A 
quick pick-up. However, this surge of mortgaged energy Is'succeeded 
by the downs, when the bottom drops out of tha blood glucose level, 
We^are listless, tired^ it requires effort to move or even think 
until the blood glucose leveB is brought up again, (1975, p. 47) 



/ 5- Although %her6 la som dispute oyer the best foods toveat, iri general 
people would probably be healthier if emoh day they coneuMdi 
. © a varied" of foods from d iff ererit food groups ^ 

• only aufflolent calories to mget body needs and desirable weight 

• less sugar and produots made wl€h sugar " 

• , less salt ^ ' ' 

• more:fV*esh fruits and vegeteble^s, and less frozen and oanned foods 

• more poultry; flshj and legumes (nutp, beans, peat) , ijnd l^ss red. meat 
m more protein by subS-titutir^i mil^ (lowf^t or buttermilk) for eoffee 

• the largest meal early in th^ day* . , 

6. Students* eatings habits aan be poori t60|f^^^ point teaohers should 
heed* ^ If students are oomlng to sohool wlthmt bre^faBt, or with a junk food 
breakfast of sugar and s tithes, learning will* b.fe' difflault for them. AisOi 
hyperaotlvity in soDie ohildrfti my be inoreased by their, ingestion of . sugar 
(Smith 1976), or additives, ^eolorations, and salloylate.s (Pelngol4 197^). 



- ^ . Oh, Fot a Qood Nlght^s Sleep 

Is there ;a difference In how well school goes for you when you've had a 
good night's sleep and when you haven't? On a typioal day a teacher may be 
bothered little by Ja'Son T.*s third class disturbance, but on a day vmen the 
teacher has too little sleep, he or she my^reaot with undesirable aggression* 

Of course, different people require different amounts of sleep* The 
teacher in the next o:^ssroom may feel great with flvd hours of ^leep, but you 
are exhausted uhlegs you have eight hours* Oftentimes, too, needs for sleep 
oHange. Some people find they sleep more soundly and need sleep les# when ' 
they exercise regularly* Also, sleeping too mch oan be a sign of stress if 
sleep is a form of escape. Sleep expert Dr* J, Christian Gillln (19803 
offered the following tips for coping with Insomnia and other sleep problems*. 

1* ^bke sure that you maintain a regular schedule. to bed and get up 
at roughly the same time each day. This gets your body Into a rhythm. 

2 . JBon't nap, ^ 

3-. Be aware that alcohol, medications, and coffee can Interfere with 
your sleep, pattern. \^ 

^. Get regular exercise every morning and afternoon. Exercising at 
night will ke6p you awake, 

5. Try home remedies, InGluding things like a hot bath or glass of warm 
milk, when you can*t sleep. A.glass of wine might help,, too. 



Relax?? But Howl? 

"liftat you need to do Is relax, " well^eanlng friends and relatives may 
say, but relaxing Is easier said than done. If you have never learned how, 
read .on, but remember that trying too hard to relax nmy be frustrating. This 
seotion offers several techniques, but first a word about attitude. 



■/ 



, l&nd over Matter , * ' 

: ■ TOiat people think out an^ tht plotures thay put into their minda mfftot 
^ their feelings and bodies* ' When an. event is percaived as stressful j such as a 
phond call f^om an irate' parent , the body reacts. The heart mte speeds up, 
the eyes dilate, and perspiration increases. ^ The. next time a teaoher thinks 
about the eVent, the heart rata -ray incraase again, just from thmking about 
it. The teaeher my ooranent, "That parent givesTne a headache*" 

The situatioh is not that simple* " The parent doesn't give you a 
Ixeadaohe; it Is vftat you tell yourself about the parent. If you say to_ 
yourself j "This is terrlblei it is awful that this parent should talk to me 
like this, I can't stand it, you can actually cause yourself to have a 
headache* In contrast, if you choose to say to yourself j "WoWj that parent is 
really angj^i he (or she) must have had a bad day and needed to blow off 
steam. " VWith the second set of messages, you are more likely to feel . less 
stressed and avoid a headache. 

The mind has some 'feontrol over the thoughts that are put into it * For 
example, imagine that you are hoM alone7 your-h^use is dark, and you decide 
to take a shower* As you stand in the shower, what is the one thought you 
* want to avoid? Many teachers- in our stnaps workshops hav#*ariswerad| '"The 
movie. Psycho ^ " in which ona particular scene can cause the heart to beat 
faster, and toe adrenalin to flow* 

In the same nmnner j calming thoughts and pictu^s can be .put into the 
mind* These thoughts can help give a^ tranquil and relaxed feeling. For 
instance, if while standing in the shower you choose to think about lying on a 
warm sunny beaoh listening to a gmtle surf, you will have a different feeling 
and physical reaction than you will if you think of Psycho * Your muscles will 
relax and your breathing and heart rates will slow* . 

^ People do have control over the thoughts they conceive and remegiber. 
Because fealings are related to thoughtSj they also have aontr^ 1 over their 
feelings. No one else can mke a person feel angrY, frlght^w ,1, or 
embarrassed. It is only the persona^l interpretation of an event--the 
^ Individual's thoughts about a situation—that causes a feeling* For example , 
whfn the principal walks into a Glassroora> it is not the prlncipali but the 
teacher's thoughts and perceptions on the reasons for' thai vis it that cause 
anxiety. The teacher thinks negatively, "It will be awful if the 
principal doesn't like what I'm teaching," is likely to feel fear, whereas the 
- teacher vrtio chooses to think positively, "Hramm, I'll assume the princiE^l is 
coming for some h^pful purpose until I know otherwise ,'" is more likely ijo 
feel calmness. Because people ftave a large measure of control over their 
feelings, they also have dontrol over the physical bodily responses thatJcome 
from feelings. These jji'clude a heightened *blood -pressure that may st^Jj/from 
anger, or a quickened pulse that can result from fear* As illustrated here, 
thoughts affect a person's physical responses- so, top, physical health 
affects moods and eTOtions, 



Meditation 



During TOking hours and v*ien 'dreaming , thd mind is ' conttauousiy busy with 
many thoughts, feelings, and Imges* With meditation, the mind slows dovm. 
It clears itself of all other thoughts by focusing on a. single word or soun| 
and rapeatlng it. This mind action slows respiration and heart rata; *the bbdy 
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experiences rest and restoration that often is more energizing than sleep. 

^ : : / Erroneguilyp maditabiop is oftpn peroeived >s a ^sterioiia, \rt^^ 

strange orientol teohnique^ The imge of needing to 'wrap oneself in sheets, # 
shave the head , and assume a eon tdrted' position, has from / 

'learning to meditate, \Aotually, meditation is a simple,* natural mental 
taohnlque that pan be learned by anyone. It requires no oommitMnt to ' 
religious or philoaophioal beliefs^ special diets, or chants*^ Brief 
desGriptions of five meditation techniques follow, . ^ ' 

. . • ' . ' ■ 

' Transoendental Meditation . Also known as TM, transcendental meditation 
^ is one of many meditative approaches.; It was developed by mharishi Nfahesh ' 
Yogi and brought to the United States in .1959. In TM oldfeses partloipants are 
taught to sit quietly in relaxed position for two^O-mlnute periods a Say 
and siiantly repeat a rantra (a nonsense word ohosen for them). Early studies 
. (Wallaoe 1970; Benson 1969) found that during m oxygfen aonsui^tioq 'deoreased,\ 
heart rate slowed,^ skin resistance increased^ and brain wave patterns changed 
s^niflQantly. These faotors indicated changes toward ^calmness , tranquility, 
and reduction- o^f -stress* It was also found (Benson-and W 
* blood laotate levels dee lined during meditation, which links m with the 

ttreatment of hypertension, blood pressure, asthrm, and oardlovaseular disease. 
Frew (1977) 'studied the) effects of meditation oft workers .and concluded 
- mat ^'dncreases job satisfaction and produbtlon, improves relationships with ^ 
oo-wqrkerS and the boss, reduces turnover, and lowers the motivation to climb 
the business hierarahy. ^ , 

The Relaxation Response . Whereas transcendental meditatdrs must pay for 
*a TM course to receive their mantra, the technique for the relaxation response , 
can be learned.for free. The practitioner sinply repeats a word, such as 
"one," over, and over again. Dr. Herbert Benson ( 1973), who developed this 
meditation variation, believes that the relaxation response is as effective a^ 

TM. Benson outlined six st^ps as followsi ^ 

t< ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

1. 51t quietly in a comfortable position. 

2. ^Close your eyesl ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

' " 3- Deeply relax all your muscles, beginning at youh feet and 
_ progressing up to your face. Keep^ them relaxed. I . 

^. Breathe through your no^e. Be^CTie aware of your breathing. As 
^ you breathe out, say th^ word, ONE, silently to yourseTf. For 
exanple, breathe IN . .. . OUT, ONE| IN . , * OUT, ONEj etc. 
Breathe easily and naturally. . 

5. Continue for 10 to 20 minutes. You may open your eyes to check ^ 
the time, but do not use an alarm. When you finish, sit quietly 
• . ' for several minutes, at first with your eyes closed' and later 
, 'With' your eyes opened. Do not stand up for a few minutes. 

iS. Do not worry about whether you are successf\il in achieving a 
' . deep level of relaxation* bfeintain a passive attitude and 

permit Velaxation to occur at its own pace. Wien distracting 
thoughts occur, try to ignore them by not dwelling uporf tham and 



' return to reptafcing ONE. With pimo tie©, the response should 
oomt with- little effort. Prao-'tioe the teohnique onoe or twloe 

' ^ aaily, liut riot ^ithln two i^r^ after piHt^-meal alrice the 

digestive prMeasas seem to ^terfere with the fellQltation of 4 
" ^ the Relaxatioh Hespohsel Cpp* 114*115) \ 

Prggessalve Relaxation . Another technique, daveloped some years ago 
by. Dr. Edmuhd Jaoobsdn (193S)f is progressive relaxation* It^is simply^ the" 
process of tensing an^ relaxtogv eaoh ^part 6f the body aonseaufeivfly. For 
exai^le, sit quietly with your eyes closed and first terisfe th.e Dpuscles in your 
feet as tightly as you can and let them slowly relax. ' If you coritinu^ta this 
manner to the legs, storach and buttocks 1 shoulders and upper body, a^fe, ^ 
hands, neck, fioe and Jaws, the dntire body will en Joy ^a state qf relaxation. 
^' - ■ - ■ ^ . \ ' - ■ * . .- V • 

Autogenic Training . Developed by Cf . H.H. Schultz, autogenic' training is 
aelf-hypnosls' in that th^ prMtitloner uses inagery and suggested phrases 'to 
tell the sdnd that the b^y is becoming quiet, heavy,, and warm—a state of 
'elaxatiqn* A series of suggestive statenrents, such as the fonmdjngj can be 
read* or heard fo ^r6duoe"a~ relaxed at ^ - 

1.1 feel quiet. ^ ' . ■ ^ 

2. I am beginning to feel quite relaxed* 

^ 3» fty feet feel ijeavy and relaxed. ' ^ 

4. hty artcles, ttry l^ees and ^ hips feel heavy, relaxed and 
comfortable* , ;° 

5. My solar plexua, and the whole central portiop qf body, feel 
relaxed^and quiet. y . ^ * 

' - . ■ ' . . ^- ' ' ' ' ' 

6. My hands, my apra and mf shoulders feel heavy, i^e^laxed and 

/ comfortable. / ) 

My n©3k, my ^Jaws and forehead feel relaxed. They feel 
comfortable arKi smooth. * v 

8. My vrtiole body feels quiet, heavy, comfortable and relax%d, 

9* (Continue alone for ,a minute.) 

10. I am quite relaxed. ^ 

11* My arms and hands are heavy and warm.' ■ ' ^ 

12. I fejel quite quiet. . , ^ 

• ■ . f 

13. Nty whole body is relaxed and hands are warm, relaxed and 

warm. , # , 

1^« ffy^ hands are warm* : ^ 



15. . Warmth is flowing into ^ hands, /they ar% warm, warm^ 

I oin feel the warmth flowing down my arms into hamis, 
- 17-^* % hands are warmi relaxed and warm. 
MB. (Continue alone for a minute.) 

^19..=^' My whole body faels^^iet, oomfortabld_and relaxed. 

^26. Mty mind is quiet. ^ - . 

21. I withdraw ^ thoughtsYrom the surroundings ^ and I feel serene 
and still. - . " . 

22. bfy thoughts are turned inrard and' I am at ease. 

23. Deep within my mind* I oan visuali^er and experience myself as 
relaxed^ oomfortable and still.^ ^ ^ 

24. I am alert, but^ In aa^easy ^ quiets irivardly turned way. 

25. ^My mind is calr^ and quiat. ^ ^ . 

26. I feel an inrard q-uietae|s. ■ 
27* (Continue alone for ^ minute. ) 

28* ■ (The relaxa^tion and ^reverie is now^onoluded and the whole- body 
. is reactivated' with a deep breatti apd the following phraaes:T^ 
I feel life and energy flowing thr^^h my legs, ^ips, solar 
plexus, cheat, arms and hands, nedk and head,..Tqe energy makes 
me feel light and alive. (Stretch.) ^ 

/ . 

(These phrases were adapted in 1966 from Autogenic Training and . 
developed by Elmer and Myce Green of the Menninger Foundation in . 
Topeka, Kan. , for r^n^rch in self -regulation methods. ) 

( . ' ■ 



Biofeedbaok . Through biofeedbaok a-^erson can monitor aspects of the 
body of whiGh he or she would not haye bien aware otfierwise. For example, 
most people are riot^avjare of their blood pressure, but by using a bloofi ^ 
pressure cuff they can find out. ^n stress reduction,' biofeedback can be used 
to ifistantly monitor the level of r^axation, and thereby to achieve a deeper . 
state of tranqMlity. Alpha brain waves, decreased muscle tension, and skin 
temperature (galvanic skin response) can. be measured on biofeedback equipment, 
and the^state of relaxation noted for later recall. 

Sophisticated biofeedback monitors are small machines, called 
thermosters, which sell for $100 to $400. A user tapes the thermoster*s 
connecting wires to the fingertips and relaxes in whatever vmy 
chosen—meditation, progressive relaxation, imagining being in a oorafortable 
slot, autogenic suggestion. Meanv^ile, th"e~ thermoster measures hand 
temparature and indicatej through a dial and a sound whether the body is 
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bmmmim morm r^lSLnrnd: or mor^^^ 
>Mlmxatloi?) *^ Aa; a- person learns to relax and. raise the hand ite^erature on ' ' 
tha blofteed^^H 'wonitop,: that- learning can be transferred to situations whan V^t" 
the monitor li disdonneeted, ^ V 

. . . Currtntlyt 'physicians use biofeedback for patients wltm chronio pain or " 
psydhiatrUo distress, but Mny..others are, learning to relax witfh this method. 
An exolting benefit of biofeedback is the control a person learns to have over' = 
the body as the level of relaKation ohangea, _ ^ \ ^ 

' , In school settings £lsOt biofeedback Is being tried suooessnilly* • V 
Teachers are leading students through relaxation exercises before tests, aMe\ 
lunch^and recess, and[. in counseling sessions. At Springview Elemeritery School 
In Flushing, Miqhlgan, students are using biofeedback equipment to learn to 
raise thqirhan^ tBn^eratures and thereby increase their levels of relaxatian. 
If the 'students find they can control their hand tenperatures, they my also 
begin to exert greater control over their elassroom behavior. 

^ ... / ' ^ < ^ . V.' ' ; ■ ... ... : 

Interpersonal Relatidn^ and Conflict Nbn^eTOnt 

- - - Relattonsfrip conflict, and cold *vibrart tons ^ 

can cause distress. The teacher who looks th© other way ms ydU pass in the 
hall, the priiscipal who- never seems pleased with anything you do, or the 
student whom ^ou do not like can all contribute to ypur feelings of stresa. 
Similarly, ^ if recall an argument with your spouse or a confrontation with 
your teenage son^ dr daughta*^, you will brlnff that anguish to your classroom. 

Relatlqnshipf^are what the involved parties make them ^_be. They can be 
in^proved, as the following ideas suggesti /^"^ ^ , 
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Open DlseusMon • ■ - . ^ 

Openly discuss conflicts with the people involved. This is a risky, but 
revealing and relieving process. Wien possible, choose a time to talk when 
both parties are feeling little tension. You -may. open a conversation with, - 
♦♦Its^seems like we're not as close as we used to be. I/d like to talk about 
that," or "It seems as if you're angry with me/ Did I do something that 
bothered you?" Then, listen to the response. 

' ^1 ■ ■ • , 

Active Listenijig . ' 

Practicing hew oomTOnioatlon techniquis such as "active listening" may 
feel^uncomfortable- at first, but the effort can be fn effective way to work 
through conflict* Active listening (Gordon 1974) has been used by counselors 
and other helping professionals for years. Through active listening, teMhers 
can Improve their relationships with students, co-workers, family, and ^ 
friends. To "actively listen," a person needs only to attend carefully to 
what a speaker is saying, arid th erf simply, without. Judgment, reflect back Vo ■ 
the persop the content or feelings that were expressed. When you reflect back 
to the speaker what you . have heard, you let that person kpow that you are ^ 
concerned and listening. At that point, he or she can make a personal 
Judgment, such ag,, "Yea, I reatly did feel ,...," or clarify a point such as, 
^I wasn't feeling ..I,, it ras more like ..." In either case, aotlye 
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liiteiiing larvaa as an ^Vttatioh to the speaker to tell' moee.. Qbserve in the 
folloiprt^ exanplji:^^ ab]^ ».to rKelp Sarb^ro, thm teaohep next door. ^ 



Barbaras Deborahi I just rant. to strangle that rark. 

He is ^always- Interrupting in elass. You 
know 1*1% beeft planning this spec la 1 : 
' ■ lesson jOa^death .for weeks//"yoday ,1 was 
' talking about ny feelings yheri ny father 
died, and he was ofmcking Jokes! \ 

Deborah* Th#t'-^LSt:^ve when 
you >mn4e^^y^e stdi^nts to take the 
diSoussiSrt seriouilyt (if&tive listening) 



Barbara: Yes,- it was! So then I oaimly adced 



# 



Deborah: 



Barbai^ : 



Deborah! 



Barbara I 



to go to the offloe* Do you know wfiat he 



paid?^ "You oan't make meL" 




^ en you felt like you wMnted to strangle 
himi {motive listening) ' 

Right, and I almost did! I lost iny 
^o^osurei Deborah, I sereamed at him 
righft, in. front of the whole alass • I was 
ranting and raving* He^ left, but 'I was 
so^ypsit afterwards that I couldn't go on 
with oJaBS* So the other students just 
ohatted and played around for the rest of 
the class period*;. 1' feel so en^arrisSfed. 
I am still shaking* ' ^ y ^ 

Wow, /Barbara, that must hav8 been 
terribly upsetting, for you. (active' 
'listehing) . I don't know if it helps you 
feel any better, but I hid a similar i > 
biowup with Jon last week, 



You did? You always seem so calm, 
helps to ktiow I 'pat not the only .one« 



It 



Deborah* You're not. 



Barbara I I don't know what to do now,' I've 

ttiought about Just not saying anything \in 
^lass about this Incident tqmorrow, but^ I 
think I would feel like I was Just s ignoring 
the problem. ^ 

^^ ' ■ ■ ■- \ ' ' ' ^ ' . ■ : / ' 

Deborihr Uh Jiuh* You're not sure what you rant tb 
do? (active listening) ' ? : 
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Barba^i I'm fchiftkinigvabout going down to the office^ 
now ^ntf^taj^^i^;^^ Mark. I»m Sloping we can 



t \if 



D#borfah'*^ ' That soundis good* It may be that If you. 
. V ar^ honest in telling him how you feel% 
ha may be able to evaluate his behavior, 
too. , ^ 



Barbara: Ffaybe, I don *t know* I've Bien thinking, 
* too, that tomorrow I wpuld like to t#ll 

^the class that I am sorry I becam^ so 
enraged. . . 

'■ *■ Deborah: It might give them a chance to see 

that you are humant too. 

Barbara: I feel so Emich better, Deborah* f' ^ / ; * 
_ ^ _ ^ Thanks for listanin|j: '^i^j'J^^^ 1 ^ 

Deborah: 1*11 want to know Kow\things go with 
I ' Mark and the class. Please tell me 

/a 1 . ' ' ; tomorrow, OK? 

: / '" Barbara: Okay*- See you tomorrow at lunch. 

Deborah did riot^ive Barbara any answers^ she did not solve the problem 
for her* However 1^ she was there listening, providing support, and helping 
'Bat^bara feel- less alone* .TJljat.. can _bf a help in coping witfr stressful 
''^situations* K ; . , ^ 

As you think about your ovm relatipnshlp^^ ask-yourself Do^ I have .1 
^people in ny, persona.1 atid professional lives to whom I can talk after^a hard 
day, or when t^^lng to make a difficult decision? If not,, you ^^y want^ to 
seek out some, people with , whom ypu . would like to develop that kind of 
relationship* " The other side of the coin is that people are counting ,on you 
to provide support for them* - , 



iMesaageal 



Thomas ^rdon, in Teacher Effectiveness trairilng Cl97tt')V Csuggested thWt^a 
lll-fciiier often confronts another person by briticizing, ridiculing, pr^ching^ 
diagnosing, advising, using sarcasm, etc. These responses hurt people's 
self-^esteem, ar\d block further difcussidh about 'thein concerns. Most / ^ 
confrontati^hs^are. in^the: f0rms^^of/"You ^^0 to know better," "You're acting 
like a baby, '» or "You had better stop that*'* These are Ygli messages*^ 
Instead, Gordon .suggests sending t messages, .such asi j ''I feel angry when you 
write on the wall at achooI''| "It is frustrating to me when the Qlass^is not 
ristenlng"! and "I am feeling pverburdened by having reGess duty every day. 
this week." ^ ;l ^ 

For example, cop^are the differing results from using You messagfes' and 
'messages in the following situation: '■ 



John I ( stu dan t .tapping pencil 
on de^) 



Joh n I, , ( a tu da n t . tap p ing. p eno i 1 ^ 
oh desk) . ; /. 



Jfrs, mUar ( teadh#r) I John, .stop 
^ tokihg fihat noise* / 



J^fr^^,; toller ( teaehtr) i Johrj,, Ilm 

M i having a hard time 

aonoantra ting ion 1^ work 

wh^ I hear that tapping soundi 

Johnr Oh,:. But I ^psf tapping w 

ptnoll bicauia I'm bored* / ^; 

'Mrs, MUleri Oh^ 1 Wta, IHbw about 
■ [ if wa talk after olass; about 
fe^ys to mke this mtarial 
more Interesting for you. 



John I Okay. 



John: ^toafe^*:mlsf? it^s not hurting 
anyone. ^ - /; 

Mrs* MlUer:^ John, you are purpose* 
fully trftl^to dls'turb the 
entire ^laismnd you're to step 
It right now. . v^^ 

. John: r wasnH. doing anything. 

Ifc^s. milerr yyesj yoi^ were,, and if • - > 

you,do it one more timti you^re , ; ' < ' 

really in trouble. ^/ V 

In the f Wat exa^le, the teaoher i^ using a You message to tell John 
there is something .wrong with 'what he if doing* John reacts with anger 
beoause he feels personally attackedi^ prodyative opDmanieatidn ir blooked* In 
'ioontrasts in the I ffiissa^e exaoplej the teacher takes ownership for the * i 
proble|Q.f,^d deaeplbjt^ .why the. situation is "disturb ittg to her. She is not ' 
aritibar of Johft- btit^lslnply stating^ Is fathering her . 

Although I messages are inappropriate for use in some sltuationSi Gordon 
has foun4f that this appr6aah, meets three criteria for ef^totlve oonfrontatloni 
It has a high probability for proMtlng a wlllingnegs to 'bhangar it Contains , 
minimal negative Evaluation and it. ^oes^ not Injury, the relationship* 



Self -Awareness Qf vConfliot Styles 
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In times of Conflict, aertain ways of responding beGome mof^ promlneht 
,^n|[i/x^ b^lock a person 'srrelationsv^^lth others. .Although most people learned 
^heir behavior patterns In chlldhoodt /Way oan iearri new rispanses* Virginia 
^Satir in -Peoplamaicirig (1972) * -identified five waya of interacting* In reading 
these, oonslder^the questiotii:' Do I reeognize any of these stales "in 7 
professional and personal, experienees? Is there anything I would like 
change about my o<^flict responses? / 0-' v . . / 

The Plaoater . Plaoaters try to, please the other person ,by apologizing 
and never; disagreeing* They are "yes people* " They talk as If they arid their 
needs are uniE^portant. These , people never say, "1 want" or "1 nepd." 

■ ' ' ^ The Blamer . Blamers mre f^ulC findei^sv^';diotators, .and bossyi The/ act 
^u^rior .wM' iB%m::io say, "If It weren't for :you, eVenrthlng would be all . ^ 



right* !* They blaiw ojthers for , their needi not being me t| and' for their 
stress* '''They of tea find a "placate td'felAm^, ' ^ 



:- ^The i. Coriputer; ^; - -Conputers are very oorrect and ve^ reaaonable, lacking" 
^ariy ^^eAbianofe. of feeling'i i-;)They are* calm, oolleofced* The|,r voibts^are 
dr^ and monotonous, and their words tend to ^be' abstract. . "Shoi^ds" are often 
in their qbnvarsations* ^ ^ \ \ H\^^ 

le Distraoter , ^What distracters do on say is irreleyfeft^ to/what anyone: 



else is doing or saying. They never respond to a^ point. They say, ^thro 
thalr* behayior, that the situations of others; are undmportant. * 

The Negotiator . Neg^tia<or$ Say- tBai^ needs and their, needs are 

important. Th|Bse people express -their/ desinea^^^^^^^ request that others do the 
same. Theirs is^^ powerful, direct way of ihteraotirig* 

V . If you recognise yourself .in any OfT the first four . desoriptions, you may. 
want to opfisider beginning to change your ways of responding to* abnfliet. 
Taking a olass in assert Iveness training to leapn to express wants directly 
may t>e helpful* You may also want to read Satir's Peoplemaking to develop 
greater insight into the aelf^ararenestf styles and to Itarn ways of ohanglng 
them. Numerous other self-lielp books have been written on ^asseptiyeness , ^ 
styles, too. ' - • ' ' "V. .'-- i. . 



Time ffenagement^ 



Often teaohefs aoEqpialn that not having enough tiiae to do ev^ery thing they 
.want is a cause of stress* There neyeij^ seefes to.be enough -.time to give, 
'individual attention^ to the student;S|-%o conp^l^ to, get 

to the bottom df^ the papers to be cHi^ked, to be with phe'a ovm ohildren. 

. A fresh way Qf;looking at this monster "time" is toVrtHirfk right how of 
one thing you do not have time "to. do* Finish this sentence aloud nowi v 
don't have time to ^, * for example, "I don't have time to write letters*" 
Try lit a different .way. Use the saftfe' exa^le, but oonplete this sentenoei "I 
phoose 'not to . .*." "I choose not to, write letters. " Feels different, 
doesn;t,it7 ^ ^;'V « ^ \ ' ^ -\ 

Tvo iinportant things td remeEtoer are that eyaryone has the same amdutft of 
time, and .ho'tthe can do e^very thing. Therefore, each individual needs tip^fltft*' 
priprities and ohoose to *do the thiTigs that are personally EQost^ lm^ ' 
For exanple, a' person dannot read every book, travel to every elty, nor be 
good friends with everyone* It is ea^, though^ ito slide along doing what ^ 
oth¥rs wouj-d have one do, what Is easiest, or what is habitual. A§ the saying 
goes, VTime is money." Yd^u.oan let others spend your time for you, . or you can 
spend it yourse'lf^on what, will bring you the most return j the choice is yours* 

\ To help you think about what is mQst important for you, try an ! activity 
from Alan"Ukein:*s".boo How tb G^t dbr:feroL of Yo'ur Time . and Your Life (1973)^ 
On a sheet of paper, under the hea,ding "Lifetime Cteals^ *^^spe three minutes 
to imagine and list anything "you would like to aceon^lish in your life* " Thiflk, 
of goals related to career, lelsurei and family. Now tiake. one minute to look 
over the list and star the three most In^^ortant' goals. Write another headings 
"Three Year Goals. " ; Agal% take thre# minutes tq lif t things you .wbuld like 
to abaonplish and onS minute to star the three most i^brtan^t items. 

■ ' ■ " ■ ' W^;:. ■ ' • r'h..' 'hi . 



Under the heading "Six *Month t3oais," write down the things you would do 
If you knew you had only Jix months to live; (assume that your estate and 
acoounts are settled). Again, spend three minutes ooi^osing the list and 
another minute to star your three most important goals* 

The last heading is, ?'Top Three Lifetime Goals. " Jrom the nine 'items you 
have starred, choose three that hold the top priorities in* your life* As you 
look at these three goals, oonsider what you are doing now to attain them* 
After e^oh goal ■ statement, write down ^ one specif io thing that you will do in ^ 
the^next week to move toward your goals, v 

With this eKeroise, Lakein forces people to evaluate whether their daily 
tasks are. leading toward their goals, , . 

Time Management for Jeacheps ^ ' ^ 

The same time management strategies are inappropriate for different -kinds 
of work. The following list desoribes time-consuming items that specifically 
^affect teachers and suggests way;s to cope with these tasks. 

^ 1. Never do anything a student can do ,1ust as well . This io^ludes 
running errands, paperwork, building scenery for the play, and q^^anlng the 
classroom. Not only will this save you time, but it is also likely to 
aogtribute to a student's self-esteem; arid when students feel helpful,^ they 
perceive ownership and feel pride. ^ . / 

■ ' \ . ' . . \ . ' ' V 

2. Don ' t take ^papers home . The process of lugging a bag of papers back - 
and forth may contribute to guilt feelings when you don't check them. AlsO| 
taking work home means taking time avsy from your family and relaxation. 

* ^ s ' ^ . ■ . . 

3. Find alternatives to grading every paper' - yourself . Ideas that have 
worked' for other teachers include having students check their^ own papers as a^ 
learning experience, having them mar^ each others' papers, and assigning 

- coi^etent older students to check and reoord grades on objective tests. Also, 
you can quickly grade papers yourself as students finish them in class. 
F(inally, you might ask yourself: Does every paper really need to be checked? 

4. Try to group phone calls . Often, finding an available phone in the 
school is difficult in itseM, If you need to call Jon's mother about his 
misbehavior, consider calling Fred's- parents at the same time "to let them know 
how well he did in nBth. . Also, call the museum about next week's field tripi 

5. Handle each piece of paper only once . For exa^le, if y'ou go to your 
school mailbox tomorrow'and find a note asking which inslervice ^program you 
want to attend, your interest in a PTA-dlnner, or your vote for an education 
representative, answer that not^ immediately. If you take the paper back -to 

,^^our desk and put it down, at the end of the day you probably will pick it up 
again and say,j"Oh yes, what was*this about?" Tomorrow you may do the. same 

. thing. Two da^s later you will be reminded that your response is ;overduf so 
you go back to your desk for the note. It takes 10 minutes to fhuffle through 
your desk top to find it, and again you will reread it to respond* 

This scene is more efficient if, while standing by the milbox, you 
immediately ,Jot down the reply and return it to the proper box. Thi diQislpn 
1^ rMde and you do^not have to think about it again. / 



6. Make a Do llat every day, Le^ye; routine items off your list, but add 
those that require special attention. C Writing a task on paper relieves the 
mind of the burden of oontinually thinking about it* It also feels good when 
an item is QoiEpleted and croasei^^eifif the list. 

7. Do the hardest thing early in the day . What a' good feeling it is to 
know that it Is only 9 a.m. and already you have acoo^lished a dreaded task... 

8. Eatablish routines that students ean carry out . Tasks that can be 
completed without your dlrtction saves you time and energy. For exattple, if 
students know what is expected of them at the beginning of each day, they can 
take attendahce, the lunch count, arrange the room, pass out papers, and begin 

^assignnents, thus freeing you to concentrate on other matters^ 

9. tiearn to say no. Mich time can be saved for high priority items by 
paying "no,." or ^"not right now, " to leaser priorities. It may not be easy, 
,but it is essential. 

10. Use wait tirie effectively . Time spent in a doctor *s waiting room, a 
grocery store line, or at a train crossing can be used for reading, jotting 
dovm ideas,- or liBtlng things to do. This time is too valuable to waste. 

11. Become aware of your best Internal time . "Internal time" is 
necessary for thinking, planning, and writing* For many people, this time is 
in the morning whe^ they are freshest i for others,, it my be late at night. 

12. Ask yourself : How would things be if I did nfet do this right now? 
If your answer- i^^, "Not so bad, " you might want to consider doing something 
more productive, 

"^3* Rlan something each " week that eKoltes you . Exciting events may 
Include baking in the 'classroom, teaching a new unit, directing a play, or 
using ooiq)uters. When yQ^^^have enthusiasm for the school day, the hours are 
mqre likely to pass quickly. 

1^* USS. break periods to restore energy . A walk around the school 
building, a few minutes with your feet up, a nonschool-rela ted conversation , 
with a colleague, or a few minutes alone to read the newspaper or do 
relaxation .exercises can help you be more produGtive. 

' ' Summry ^ ^ ^ ^ a 

It is i^ossible for one person to tell another what must be done to 
manage stress. Every individual must develop a personal stress management 
plan. Jhis chapter has introduced mnagement ideas related to exercise, diet, 
sleep, relaxation, relationships, and time. Although there is no single mgic 
ansvfer to handling life's dally ups and downs, one necessary element for 
control is the desire to do something about the things that can be changed, 
and then following through with. a plan of action. 
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QTHER OPTIONS tU STRESS MANAGQ4ENT. 



. No diaqusslon of stress dan conolude without mentioningj^ however briefly, 
the benefits of support rrora family and QO-workers and the option/ of changing 
oareers to reduoe distress. In addition^ this final ehapter reviews th'fe - 
managament techniques and suggestion's discussed in the previous pages* 



You Are Not Alone 

" During hundreds of, stress management workshops for, educators, the 
authors' observations, discussions, and research have ooftfirmed numerous 
coDmon stressors amojig teacherSj including lack of support, strained 
interpersonal relationSj and floods gt paperwork, disoussed earlier* . ' . 

Convinced that people depend on each other, we set a' workshop goal.tp help 
participant^ realize that they are not alone with their problems. That Is, 
their peers experienoe similar situations of on-the-job stress/ We believe 
that by talking and listening to one's peers, a person can feel less Iso'lated 
and provide iiMtual support, two actions that in themselves *can relieve the 
physieal effects of stress^' In both form! and informal peer support groups, 
from h'apperistance gatherings in the teadhers' lounge to inserviee workshops 
that have been planned for months, teachers can discuss their opmmon stressors 
and take action as a group to reduce part of the stress in their work liye^i 

Supportive peer groups also can mean friends who offer help individually 
wh'en a person is down and reinforcement when things go right. For exanple, 
genuine po^ents such as "Nice Job with the school asserdDlyj" ''That's an 
interesting, well-organized lesson plan," and "You have a good rapport with 
your students,i^^an inake a person^s day much brighter* In doing, so, these 
kinds of comments also' aid in alleviating the harmful effects of distress. An 
excellent resource for teachers who are thinking of beginning a support group 
is • Support . Groups: A Manual for Racllitators and Participants by ' 
Kirsehenbaum and Glaser ( 1978) , V 



If All Else Fails, Qiang§ Jobs ^ 

On th'e'basis. of your self-analysis, ^ you may decide that only a change in 
Jobs can reduce your d^istress* However, before you turn in your letter of 
resignation, you may want to investigate ways to make changes within 
education. The following suggestions are offered for guidance 1 

^ 1,. Investigate flexible work schedules^ Part-time er^loyment, 
sabbaticals, child care leaves, teacher exchanges, and teftporary project 
reassignments can all provide rejuvehation. Some school districts have 
adopted a year-round school concept called "45-15," which provides for 15 days 
of vacation for eve^ 45 worked. 



* 2. Look Into the posBibility of an education Job "other than qlassroom 
te.aGliingt With minimal additional /tt'ainingj you may qualify for a position as 
a aounselor, reading specialist, administrator , or consultant* 

♦ ■ . . . . ' - 

3. Consider awitchlng' to a new teaohlng position by changing grades, 
sohools, or subject areas* At first glance, the idea may appear to be a 
strass Inducer, but remember that not all stress Is bad* A new teaching - 
position m^y provide the motivation and excitement needed to prevents burnout. 

Learn something new. Attend workshops and coHege olaa^ses, travel, 
read, and ekplore intarests^ beqause the new things you learn may lead to job 
opportunities as well a ^ prdvld^ .Immediate' stimulation. 

^ 5. Explore career#* outside of education, fteny teaLOhers are attending'^ 
"Alternative Careers for Teachers" workshops (Sharks and Allen 198O). At 
these sessiohs, ^articipapts ar^ helped to adapt their teaching skills for use 
in business, management, and other professions. They also learn change 
strategies from former teachers who have made the transition, 

6* Consult' reference books. If you consider changing Qareers, but are 
unsure of the next step, several ^books may be help fill; What Color is Your 
Parachute? (Bolles ^1972) and The Three Boxes of Life (Bolles 1978) arb~ 
examples. * : 

7* Seek career counseling available through university career planning 
centers and most university counseling departMnts. You may find useful 
materials at the counseling departMnt at your district*s high..scho61.' 

8. Talk to family, friends, and people with Jobs similar to your 
Interests. Networks of* people are common sources of Job Information. 

^ jr- ^ - SulraDary - = 

This monograph has mentioned such areas as diet, exercise, sleep, * 
relaxation, time management, and conflict management, all of which are aspects 
of life over which an individual can exert som control to prevent and cope 
with stress. In a^ddition, it has been found through stress management 
workahops ^ that educators can often be the best resources for each other. We ^ 
would like to share from these workshops, some other ways teachers have used to 
cope with stress: ^ , r 

ypga 

prayer , . ' 

private counseling ^ 

assertlveness training „ • 

a warm bath \ 

listening to music ^ ^ ^ , ' 

reading fiction for fun 

cooking and housework ■ " ' ^ 

taking a walk 

laughing at a silly television program ' , 

sex 



finding a quiet spot in the school to be alone - ^ 
writing in a Journal " 
playing sports and gajnes . 
talking to friends . ' 

flow experienoas — aotivitlea in which we can 1 ' 

imfflerse ourselves so deeply that afterwards we rander, "Wow, I 
^ i didn*t even realize^tWo hours went by!" (Furlong 1976) 

Ragardlesa of ^what you dOp if you want to make lasting changes in 
reducing stress for yourself, choose activities that arc acceptable and 
exciting to you. For instanae^, if you decide to play t^ennis three mornings a 
week no matter what, but you abhor tenniSi dislike getting up in the morning, 
and don't like the person with whom you play, your stress reducing technique 
more than likely will increase your distress. However, you may find that you 
enjoy another physical activity* . 

To move from reading about stress reduction to Integrating the strategies 
into your life my require changing behavior patterns and ways of , thinking 
thi^t were acquired in childhood. The authors suggest that you not tr^' to 
change everything at once, but choose one or two goals for yourself, and write 
^them down or tell a friend. Then decide the first steps toward your goals and, 
begin. For example, if you decide to take up jogging, your long-range goal 
might be, '*I woUld like to jog two miles a day." However, it would be both 
unrealistic and dangerous for an beginning exerciser to run two miles the 
first time out. Initial steps might inoludei '"Tonight I will walk for a half 
hour." "Tomorrow on half-hour walk I will run for 30 seconds every, five 
minutes," or "Tomorrow I will buy ranning shoess " Also, by writing down your 
goals, you can ehart your own progress, and telling them to a friend will 
provide added incentive. # 

The authors acknowledge that changing your life style tmy. be the most 
difficult thing you , ever do, but the payoffs be tremendous. An obvious 
re\^rd may be greater longevltyi but also the quality of your work and 
personal life, your energy level, and 'zest for living, as well as inner peace 
and tranquility may all* be affected by your dwlslon and^aGtion to reduae 
distress. Finally, your students will reap the benefits of not having a 
burned-out teacher. 
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